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DEM KONIGLICHEN FREUNDE! 


O Konig. holder Schirmherr meines Lebens 


Du héchster giite wonnereichster Hort! 


Was du mir bist, Kann 


Wenn mir sich zeigt 


~ 
~ 


Lit 


is filled with admiration 
al Wagner's deft use of 
thematic material in th 
score ol *Parsifal ‘ 
Despite the exegetical 
squirming of Von 
Wolzogen, Heintz and 
iNufferath, a very few 
motives suffice the master 
for his polyphonic skill 

d 


} ] } 
they are principally in the 


in development \1 





prelude—now unhappily 
a familiar concert room number. I say unhappily 
because no composer's music is less adapted to con 
cert than Wagner's. Divorced from the context of 
gesture, speech, scenic display, his music becomes 
all profile. One misses the full, rich, significant 
glance of the eye. Wagner is a weaver, not a form 
maker. He can follow a dramatic situation, or bur 
row deeply into the core of morbid psychology, but 
let him attempt to stand alone, to write absolute 
music, music without program or the fever of the 
footlights—then he is the inferior of several men, 
the inferior of Liszt. Tschaikowsky and Richard 
Strauss; not to mention Beethoven, Schubert ot 
Chopin. I know that this opinion ill accords with 
the belief of many critics, yet | do not think it can 
be disputed. His preludes and overtures, contain 
ing as they do the leading motives of his dramas, 
are of interest only for that reason. As specimens 
of absolute music they are not noteworthy, notwith- 
standing the coloring and the grandiose themes. So 
is it with “Parsifal”—even more so. The work pre 
eminently smells of the lamp. It lacks spontaneity. 


Its subject is extremely undramatic. Nothing hap 


I] 


staunend ich nur fassen, 


was ohne dich ich war 


Du bist der holde Lenz, der neu mich schmiuckte, 
Der mir verjiingt der Zweig’ und Aste Saft 


RicHArp WAGNER 


PARSIFAL” AND BAYREUTH. 


BY JAMES HUNEKER. 


Must 


pens for several hours, nothing but discourses, phil 

osophical and retrospective. Never has Wagner so 
laboriously built a book. It is a farrago of odds 
and ends, the very dust-bin of his philosophies, be 

liefs, vegetarian, anti-vivisection and other fads 
You see unfold before you a nightmare of charac 

ters and events. Without simplicity, without lu 

cidity, without naturalness—Wagner is the great 
anti-naturalist among composers—this book, 
through which has been sieved Judaism, Buddhism, 
Christianity, Schopenhauer-ism, astounds one by its 
puerility, its vapidity, its blasphemy—the latter, of 
course, if you are a believer in the doctrines of 
Christ. Yet because of his musical genius, Wagner 
is able to float this inorganic medley, and at times 
makes it almost credible. It is an astounding feat 
of the old hypnotist—for hypnotist he is in “Parsi 
fal” as in no other composition. By sheer force of 
his musical will, this Klingsor of Bayreuth hypno 
tizes his hearers with two or three themes not of 
themselves remarkable, as Charcot controls his pa 


tients with a shining mirror. 


i) 
a 
f) 


Nothing is more amusing than to read the stu- 
pidly profound French and German commentators 
on ‘Parsifal.” Wagner always selected books that 
threw up a lot of dust for the erudite. His ‘Tris- 
tan” demands much delving, and with the “Ring” 
and its complementary literature we shall never 
finish. The plain fact in the case is this: “Parsifal,” 
despite all its wealth of legend, its misty, poetic 
allusiveness, its manufactured mysticism, is just 
simple old-fashioned opera \nd its verse qua 


verse is very bad. The Wagnerites reject this as 
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does the devil holy water. Supposing you enter the 


Wagner theatre your brain cells unencumbered 


1 


with the memories of Perceval, Varzival, Parsital, 
Fal-Parsi, and the rest of the philological flub-dub, 
what would you see?—and remember that the ideal 
drama should set forth without previous knowledge 
or explanation its dramatic content 

You would see an old-fashioned and very tedious 


opera—setting aside some of the music, and there 
is throughout an abuse of the tremolo that sounds 
suspiciously Italian. You would see a lot of women 
hating men, deceiving themselves with spears, 
drugs, old goblets, all manners of juggling form 


yn by a woman—a 


ulas, and yet being waited ups 
poor, miserable witch You would see a fat and 
silly youth treated as if he had murdered a human 
being because he shot a swan—John Runciman 
swears that it is a stuffed duck. You would see this 
same dead duck borne away on a litter of twigs, to 
noble, impressive music like a feathered Siegfried 
Surely Wagner was without a sense of the humor 
ous; or was he parodying his own Death of Sieg 
fried, as parodied Ibsen Ibsen in “A Wild Duck’? 
You would see a theatrically imposing temple, 
modeled after the Dome of Sienna, wherein a mani 
acal Ning raves over an impossible wound, and pet 
forms silly ceremonies, themselves a parody of the 
Roman Catholic communion service In Act I] 
you will be transported to the famiiiar land of 
Christmas pantomime lhere a bad magician seeks 
to destroy the castle of the noble knights, and 
evokes a beautiful phantom to serve his purpos« 
lhere are spells, incantations, blue lights, scream 
ing that makes the blood run cold, and the whol 
bagful of tricks that Weber, Marschner and even 
Mozart delighted in. Follows fast the magic gar 
den, and the sirens with rose petals on head. The 
fat boy still eludes temptation. Even the beautiful 
witch cannot lure him \ll is fairy play, panto 
mimic transformations, castles that crumble, thun 
der-riven gardens and the whizzing of a malignant 
lance. Even that old Gounod ruse, the sign of th 
cross, is employed, and with overpowering effect 
Now what possesses a generation which knows 
Darwin, has read Herbert Spencer and can follow 
with delight the unerring logic of events that un 


roll themselves in the Ibsen plays—what possesses 


this generation of ours to sit enthralled by all this 


rubbish? 


Che third act is but a faint replica of the first 


without its vigor or novelty. Here the librettist is 
in sore straits. So he lugs in Magdalen washing 


the feet of Parsifal—Christ—which would be re 


volting were it not offensively puerile We again 
see the scenery acting, pantomimic scenery, and 
once more we are transported+to the Hall of 


Holy Grail, where the music of Allegri, Palestrina 
and Vittoria is marvelously mimicked Wagner 
not being an original music-maker always bor 
rowed, borrowed even from Wagner—and his bor 
rowings are often greater than the originals. In a 
beatific blaze of glory—after Parsifal has healed the 
King—this sacred pantomime ends, and the spe 
tator, drugged by the music, confused by the bells 
chanting the tortuous story, and his eyes intoxi 
cated by feasts of color, staggers away believing 
that he has witnessed a great work of art. Se h 
has—the art of debauch in color, tone and gesture 
“The highest perfection of-an art,” says Ehlert, “is 


not always and necessarily the greatest massing 
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together of forces. It depends upon entirely differ- 
ent conditions. The flower of an art arises only 
when a positively artistic individuality creates that 
particular work for which it possesses the most 
marked and exclusive vocation.”” Now Wagner 
heaps up one art, one idea upon another. He little 
cared for the dramatic proprieties or the feelings of 
his audience when he composed Kundry, a ridicu- 
lous hag, an Astarte, a Herodias, a Meg Merrilies 
and a Mary Magdalen in one. She is Azucena 
when she reveals to Parsifal his parentage—per- 


1 


!—and 


haps Wagner had heard of “Il Trovatore’ 
she becomes a Potiphar’s wife with this effeminate, 
man-loving lad. She is of the opera operatic. And 
Klingsor—is he a creation, this savage old eunuch 
who sings bass—is it not remarkable that Wagner, 
so realistic in matters of this sort, should have made 
such a woeful physiological slip?—this hater of 
men and women—why he is nothing else but any 
giant or any enchanter in any fairy tale! Parsifal, 
when he is not Christ in white baptismal robes, 1s 
a peculiarly foolish bore. Without Siegfried’s 
buoyancy Wagner tried hard to dower him with 
Siegfried’s youth. But he is only an emasculate 
Siegfried. The corpse of Titurel is a horrible idea 

yet it fits in this Bogie-man’s play. Wagner, 
after all, was the creature of his century, an incura- 
ble Romantic, with all the love of the Romantics 
for knights, medizval mysteries, maidens in distress 

in this case a callow boy—magicians and dead 
men who tell tales. Amfortas is more complicated 
I shall reserve him for later discussion. The flower- 
girl episode, which looks so well on paper, always 
falls flat in the performance. You can’t find so 
many pretty girls in Germany who are at once 
slender and singers. The scenery, too, never comes 
up to one’s realization, and as usual Wagner over- 
steps the mark. by surrounding his capon-hero 
with too many women. The duo with Kundry is 
much more effective. The eye and the ear can 
grasp the situation—a stirringly dramatic one, de- 
spite the morbid imagination of the poet who could 
in his search for voluptuous depravity mingle a 
mother’s with a courtesan’s kiss. Here Paris itself 
is surpassed in the piquant and decadent. By the 
magic of his mother’s name, Kundry evokes a 
maudlin filial passion, and with his mother’s name 
on her lips she kisses the youth into the first con- 
sciousness of his virility—or a semblance of it, for 
at no time is Parsifal a full-blooded young man. 


His act of renunciation denies life. Its purity is 


doubtful—as we shall see later on. 


\gain I ask, What is the lure that gathers multi- 
tudes to witness this most nonsensical, immoral of 
operas? The answer is, The music, always the mu- 
sic. Not Wagner at the flood-tide of his musical 
passion, not the composer of “Tristan and Isolde” 
or the “Ring” or “Die Meistersinger,” yet an 
aged wizard who had retained his old arts of en- 
chantment, and so great are they that at times he 
not only makes one forget his book, but even the 
poverty of his themes—"Parsifal” is not musicaliy 
original; rather is it an extraordinary synthesis of 
styles, an unique specimen of the arts of combina 
tion, adaptation and lofty architectonics. Let us 


glance at the score—ene made familiar to New 


York by Seidl and the Oratorio Society. 


Never has Wagner been so bald in his exposition 
as in the prelude. But its simplicity is deceptive. 
The Love theme—in A flat, by Von Wolzogen 
named the Love Feast motive—the Graal Hope 
theme, the Dresden Amen, and the Faith theme— 
these and a subsidiary theme, the Saviour’s Lament, 
about comprise this overture. And the figure of 
the Saviour’s agony contains a few of the most 
poignant bars Wagner ever penned. This short 
episode is infinitely more sincere than the Faith 
motive—‘*What expression would a man like Wag- 
ner find for such an experience?” asks Ehlert. The 
Speech of Promise, i. e., the prediction “Durch Mit- 
leid wissend,” is charmingly prophetic, but the first 
section of Act I. drags both dramatically and mu- 
sically. 1 am never disappointed in the Kundry 
music, for I have long known it in Liszt’s B minor 
Sonata. There is much Liszt in this score. The 
trick of the twice repeated modulation into the 
upper diminished third, as in the case of the Faith 
theme, is an old Liszt-ian device. Kundry’s chief 
motive is to be found in the B minor Sonata. It is 
not very characteristic, nor is the evocation of Ara- 
bia. Kundry enters on Valkyrie-pinions, and the 
best thing she does is her shuddering screech—that 
same yelp of distress so cleverly utilized by Masse- 
net in “Le Cid.” Wagner draw heavily upon the 
second act of “Die Walktre.” Indeed **Parsifal” is 
full of Wagner quotations. “Lohengrin,” “Tristan 
and Isolde,” ‘Die Meistersinger’—there is much in 
Gurnemanz’s bars—and even “GoOtterdammerung” 

the Rhine daughters music, heard in the garden 
scene. Amfortas’ suffering motive is not very con- 
vincing, nor are we impressed by the Forest Mur 
mur with its canonic appoggtaturas. Ever this es- 
sential turn! As in the Good Friday magic spell 
the composer echoes “Siegfried” and “Die Meister- 
singer” —the first fine careless rapture of his wood- 
music he never recaptured. And this is quite nat- 
ural. An old man, Wagner had reached the end of 
his ammunition. Many blank cartridges are fired 
in “Parsifal.””. The Sorcery motive with its Chopin- 
like chromaticism has meaning; but I confess I do 
not care for Parsifal’s motive, beautifully as it is 
developed. It lacks the bold, lusty, clean-cut vigor 
of his young Siegfried’s horn call. Wagner mu- 
sically was always true to himself. He uncon- 
sciously divined the effeminacy of Parsifal’s nature, 
and his music is a truer psychological barometer 
than all the learned pundits who write reams about 
the purity of **Parsifal.”” Kundry’s Service theme 

in “helpful” thirds—is by no means so exquisitely 
musical as the Mitleid motive in “Die Walktre.” 
And what could be more blasphemously absurd 
than the use of the Saviour’s Lament motive as the 
dead swan is reverently carried away—that is if all 
this simulacrum of a drama, this make-believe re- 
ligion, means anything at all! The Herzeleide mo- 
tive is lovely music, especially when it is thrown 
into high relief during the next act by Kundry’s 
blandishments. The fleeting appearance of the 
Lohengrin Swan motive is a very happy idea, but 
when, oh when, did “Der Reiner Thor” Parsifal 
forget Amfortas and beget Lohengrin? 

We have now reached the last part of the first act 
with its astounding Glockenthema, its laments of Am- 
fortas—here the accents of woe are genuine—and 
the magnificent tonal panorama of boys’ voices, 
bells, choral music. Here, not without reverence, 


the composer has successfully emulated the service 


of Rome. The tripartite choral divisions recall! 
both Goethe’s “Faust” and the spherical order of 
voices, and the antiphonal choirs of medizval ca- 
thedrals. The effect is indescribable, especially 
when the pure, sexless boys’ voices are heard a 
capella. The consummation of this mystical ecstasy 
is reached when the Grail vase is slowly waved aloft. 
One realizes that Wagner’s genius, which so often 
gravitates pendulum-wise between the sublime and 
the ridiculous, here approaches the former. 

Act II. in which the ruling key seems to be 1 
minor—as A flat predominates the preceding act 
naturally introduces fewer new motives. The 
Klingsor theme, first heard in Gurnemanz’s slightly 
tedious recital, and Kundry theme are most in evi- 
dence in the stormy prelude. To be quite frank | 
always find the flower girls music banal. The 
Caress valse is common, and only Wagner’s 
polyphonic skill lends the music some dignity. The 
evocation of Kundry by Klingsor in the opening 
scene is full of demoniacal grandeur. Wagner is 
nothing if not operatic, and here he shows that his 
old Weber skin has not been completely shed 
Kundry’s galloping motive, also employed for 


“Parsifal,” is the familiar Valkyrie figure modified 


I heard the Erl-King storm through several bars, 


and the triplet figuration of the Flower Girls is 
from a trio in one of Schumann’s symphonies—the 
I} flat, if I remember aright. 

The crowning scene of this act, one is tempted to 
say of the entire work—for Wagner spreads his 
butter thin over a wide surface—is the duo of Par 
sifal and Kundry. Herein the entire gamut of 
passion, maternal, exquisite, voluptuous, is trav- 
erscd by a master hand. And never has Wagner's 
touch been so sure. I find a reserve in all this 
ardor which perhaps indicates the cooling of the 
blood. Intellectually nothing could be more com 
plete than this delineation, morbid and morose as 
it occasionally is. In a dramatic sense it saves the 
opera. We hear the Parsifal, the Herzeleide 
motives—and a supplementary Herzeleide theme 
The outburst of Parsifal after the kiss with its mem- 
ories of Amfortas’ suffering is wonderful. Th: 
Saviour’s theme, Kundry’s yearning theme and Self 
Abandonment motive, are all made up of familiar 
material. Here the spinning of the web into some 
thing strange and touching is the principal virtue, 
not the themes themselves. Klingsor’s sudden ap- 
pearance and the hurled lance which is carried out 
in the score by harps glissandi through two octaves, 
the mourning cries of the pretty girls and Parsifal’s 
final words—all these kaleidoscopic effects impress 
one considerably; action is paramount. Parsifal’s 
music in “Es startt der Blick dumpff auf das 
Heil’sgefass” may arouse the indignation of the 
purist with its direct succession of the G flat major 
and D minor triads, page 187 of the vocal score: 
but to modern ears his scheme of harmonization is 
as normal as the book is abnormal. In a Wagner 
opera, or if you will, a music-drama, everything 
must be accepted, dissonantal harmonies as well. 
This composer follows every curve of his poem, and 
when a situation demands jarring ugliness he freely 
offers it. Who to-day shall say what is or what is 
not ugly music? 

The music of the last act presents little novel 
thematic material. In the gloomy prelude we find 
epitomized the wandering of Parsifal in search of 


the Grail domain, in conjunction with the funeral 
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music of Titurel. Again the static and contempla 
tive forms a contrast to the rapid action of the pre 
ceding scene. The very pauses seem pregnant with 
music. One is reminded of Uhland’s “Die Verlorne 
Kirche”: 
A wind adown the forest blows 

A sound of sweet bells lighty ringing, 

Yet whence it cometh no man knows, 


Nor what the message they are bringing 


It is in this scene, with its sun smitten meadows, 
its worshipping knight and mournful penitent, that 
I agree with those commentators who perceive the 
profound influence exerted upon Wagner by early 
German and Flemish religious pictorial art. Parsi- 
fal’s attitudes here would suit a Gothic triptych 
as M. Charles Tardieu so happily expresses it. 


There is litthe movement, all gesture has been 


transferred to the orchestra, and the spectator 
seems to be participating in one of those miracl 
plays or viewing the stiff pictures of a Cimabue o1 
a wood cut after Durer. The moving forest and the 


final scene lose because of repetition But what 
Only in Act Il. does he escape 


Act | 


stands for a long time immobile, with his back to 


was the poet to do? 


the lack of variety. For instance, in Parsifal 


the audience, while Kundry, in the last act, utters 


1 


but two words. She is a pantomimic lay figure 


kept on the stage to emphasize the resemblance be 


tween Jesus and Parsifal \nd the feet washing 
episode is dragged in by the hair—if | may indulge 


No 


mish-mash 


in a Celtic bull. It does not help the story 


where but in Germany would all this 


of gospel narrative, medizwval romance and Teu 
tonic philosophy be tolerated. Yet the Wagnerites 
sit through it all as if listening to a new evangel of 


art, philosophy and religion. Perhaps they are 


In America, where new religions sprout daily as do 
potatoes in a dark cellar, slighter causes have led 
witness the 


to the foundation of a religion risé 


and growth of Mormonism. If religion, revealed 
and otherwise, ever becomes moribund, perhaps in 


Wagner's “Parsifal” will be found the crystallation 


of many old faiths, presented in a concrete, though 


Wagnerized, form. “I know of but one thing 
more beautiful than ‘Parsifal,"’ wrote Alfred 
Ernest, and approvingly quoted by M. Kufferath, 
“and that is any low mass in any church.” And in 


this sentence the French author puts his finger 


on the weak spot of “Parsifal”—its lack of abso 


lute sincerity. No matter how great an art work 
it may be, it yet lacks the truthful note that is to 
low mass in a Roman Catholic 


be found at any 


church—about the most unadorned service I can 


remember. With all its grandeur, its pathos, its 
conjuring of churchly and philosophical motives, 
attitudes, 


its ravishing pictures and marmoreal 


“Parsifal” falls short of the one thing—faith, a 
faith you may find in any roadside Bavarian cabin. 
We have seen that it is weakest musically in the 
Faith motive of the prelude, and ethically it suffers 
from the same sterility. All the scholarly efforts 
to make the work a significant, ethical, philo- 
sophical and artistic message are futile. ‘‘Parsifal,” 


even if it will “enjoy a small immortality,” must 


remain an opera, a cunning spectacle devised by a 


man of genius in the twilight of his powers. It is 
Wagner’s own Gotterdammerung, the sunset 


music of his singular career. 


Il] 


Pur Esorertc MEANINGS OF “PARSIFAI 


Gut if this “Parsifal” music lacks the virile glow 
and imaginative power of his earlier music it 1s 


none the less fascinating. Over all hovers, like the 


dove in the temple, a rich mellowness, a soothing 
quality that is the reverse of his stormy, disquieting, 


youthful art. It really seems as if Pity, pity for the 


tragedy of existence, for the misery of all animated 
beings, had filled parts of the score with a soothing 


balm. The muted pauses, the golden stream of 


tone, and the almost miraculous musicianship, fill 


the listener with awe. Never before has Wagner’s 


technical mastery come to such a_ triumphant 


blossoming. And the partition is covered with 


miniatures that excite admiration both for their 


workmanship and their musical meanings. It was 


Nietzsche who first called critical attention to the 


liliputian delicacy of Wagner’s music \ fresco 


painter, he yet finds time to execute the most 


minute and tender jewel-like bits, that are lost 


sight and sound of at the first hearing. Never has 


Wagner's instrumentation been so _ smoothly 


sonorous, so well mixed, so synthetic It recalls 


richly embroidered altar cloths or (Gobelin 


tapestry. Weaving similes force themselves upon 


the hearer when describing this marvelous and 


modern polyphonic art. But how tell of the surge 


and undertow of his melting, symphonious nar 
rative! It flashes with all the tints of a Veronese, 
of a Makart, and then appear in _ processional 


solemnity the great flat spaces and still figures of 


some medizval, low-toned, distemper painter 
Painting and weaving—-always these two arts! 
\nd there is not the same passionate excess in 


decoration, the same tropical splendor, we find in 


Venus wooes Tannhauser i 


the earlier Wagner 


more heated accents than does Kundry the 


“stuffed Christ’—as George Moore calls Parsifal 
But Kundry’s quiver of temptations is more subtle, 
She plays with mother love and 


skill 


passion of a depraved woman 


more decadent. 


modulates it with deadly into the burning 


the depraved womial! 


of art! 
It now behooves us to boldly ask a question 
What is the nature of the Pity which impels 


Parsifal to deny his manhood and rescue Amfortas? 
\t first this act seems identical with the voluntary 


expiation on Calvary of the Saviour. Wagner 


endeavored to make it such. But is it divine pity, 


or abnormal? It must not be forgotten that 


Parsifal” was, if not exactly inspired by, at least’ 


written for Ludwig of Bavaria—emulation as it 


also was of the Ober-Ammergau Passion 


We all 


monarch. 


Play 
know the peculiar life of this unhappy 
An unfortunate love affair made him a 
misogynist, and he soon became a_ pathological 
case—the kind one may read of in Kraft-Ebbing, 


Havelock Ellis. He 


his companions men with sonorous voices, just as 


Raffolovitch and selected as 


did Frederick the Great giants for his bodyguard 
Wagner, artistically speaking, was a sonorous man 
He made the most sonorous music the world has 


yet heard. Ludwig loved him—recall their love 


letters. Also do not forget the idiosyncrasies of 
the older Wagner, the extravagant female attire he 
donned when composing **Parsifal,”’ and the famous 
Vienna. If 


litigation with Adéle, dressmaker, of 


Ludwig longed for an ideal friendship—and that 





is all it ever was—Wagner, too, was ripe for such 
1 psychical experience Read the poem he ad 
dressed to Ludwig, which | reprint to-day Be 
sides, he needed money, encouragement badly » 


it is not difficult to conceive of him playing up to 


every romantic extravagance of the young king 
“le seul vrai roi de ce siécle,” as Paul Verlaing 
poetically called the monarch, whose madness 


would have admirably matched his own Public 


opinion in Munich exiled the composer from that 


city, for he was charged with corrupting the king 
and having designs on the municipal treasury 
This latter is credible Wagner was desperate tor 
the want of money, and Bayreuth loomed up in 
his vision, a beautiful, hopeless dream 

It is easy to see then how the musician came to 
shape “Parsifal” so as to flatter the king's abnor 
malities. Wagner after a life peculiar unbridl 

| refer to his real history; not to the cooked-up 
lives of his panegyrists—fell in love as did Polstoy 
with the doctrines of Pity, of Renunciation. It 1s 


who sin no more becaus« 


the usual ending of men 

they cannot, and perforce become saints. bu Pol 
stov’s later life is without the abnormal motive whic! 
resounds through Wagner's Nietzsche knew 


this and refers to it in a veiled manner in his “Wag 
ner Case.” He calls Wagner a Socrates who would 
corrupt the youth of any modern \thens—ba 
reuth or Paris, London or New Yor! It was the 
true cause of the rupture between the two m« for 
Nietzsche—himself a spiritual psychopa had a 
horror of homo-sexualism, even in its most inte 
lectual and artistic aspects (And “Parsifal” is not 
ing else but a agnificent glorification of hom 
sexuality Dr. Oskar Panizza in 1895 set all this 
down in the pages of Gesellschaft, a Munich review 


now edited by Dr considered, in 


an article entitled “Bayreu 


Wagner's relations with Ludwig and the persistent 


degradation of the feminine idea in the drama 
undry’s ve I ns \mtortas hKundr S OV 
would ruin Parsifal, but for the pity he felt towar 
\miortas. ( nemanzs W ss ve quoter 
‘thm hilft nur eines—nur der Eine,’ but one 
man.” What is this help Is it not the pity an 
the love of a young man for a1 d man wound 
by a woman’s love? Surely the parable is not diff 
cult of comprehension! 

Che ancient fathers, zealous monks and anchor 
ites of the early Christian church did not | 
women lower than does Wagner in “Parsifal.”” In 


his other dramas it is feminine love, it is Goethe's 


eternal womanly,” that draws his heroes upward 


to a higher life. Here it is the denial of the very 


principle of life, the denial of the Will to I 
that Will—that 


Ve 
love is the chiefest affirmation of 
the old dramatist preaches. His days were drawing 


to a close Life no longer seemed desirable Lov 


is a curse—though certain manifestations of it may 
be permitted The case is simply this—Ludwig 
was the Parsifal who came to the rescue of Amfor 
tas-Wagner. It must not be forgotten that Wag 
ner put himself in every one of his operas from 
“The Flying Dutchman” to “Parsifal.” He is 
lannhauser, he is Lohengrin and Tristan vera 
women remembered all their life long his Tristan 


days! ls of Walther 


and the autobiographical detai 


in “Die Meistersinger™ are known to every student 


So in the course of time, when his own decadence 


asserted itself, he symphonized the VParsiphallic 
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episodes of his exalted friendship with Ludwig LI. 
of Bavaria. Read in this new light much that is 
dark and dubious in the poem becomes clear. Par- 
sifal is a personal document. St. Paul, Origen, 
Gregory, Basil and Augustine would have sympa- 
thized with the debasement of Kundry as an un- 
clean animal only fit to serve the homo-sexually 
chaste knights of the Grail. It is quite natural for 
Houston Chamberlain to tell us that Wagner but 
preached a cardinal doctrine of the Christian church 

chastity. He is a special pleader for Wahnfried 
ut Christianity, modern Christianity, is clean, not 
morbid-minded. It exalts the family, the reverse 
of the Pauline misogynists. So Parsifal’s renun- 
ciation, unless it be viewed as an expression of per- 
sonal taste, is hardly to be construed into a virtuous 
action. 

lhe institution of chivalry, like all earthly orders, 
degenerated in the course of time. Readers of Lecky 
and Hallam and Buckle may remember that the 
pope had to suppress the Knights Templar for cer- 
tain practices. Several of their Grand Masters were 
burned at the stake, one of them in London. All 
knights 


these Grail-worshipping, women-hating 


were homo-sexualists; so Wagner happily places 
the scene of his play on Montsalvat—the Mountain 
of Salvation. That is, salvation from women, As 
students of symbolism well know, the “black stone” 


' 
of tl 


ie Grail, supposed to be of celestial origin, was 
a phallic symbol, as were the lance and the cross. 
Phe lance plays an important part, and justly so, 
in ‘‘Parsifal.”’ ‘Parsifal” is a highly idealized ex- 
pression of this symbolism. It was written for Lud- 
ig I1., and it sets forth in terms of mystic exalta- 
tion the precious love of comrades and the detesta- 


ble sin of loving a woman. 


It is this denial of na- 
ture—a theme obsessing much latterday art and 
\lfred de 


\Vigny to write lines that prophesy the ultimate con- 


iterature—that caused the French poet 


sequences of universal egotism—such as is the cele- 


bration of sexless virtue in “Parsifal”’: 


Bientot, se retirant dans un hideux royaume, 
la femme aura Gomorrne et homme aura Sodome ; 
Kt, se jetant de loin un regard irrite, 
Les deux sexes mourront chacun de leur cété 
lV. 


Pik PERFORMANCE. 
rhe perf mance, the last of the Bayreuth season 
of 1go1, occurred Tuesday afternoon, August 20. 
he first signal sounded by brass instruments at 4 


o'clock was the A flat theme of the Love-Feast: 


ie second at 6:30 was Parsifal’s motive, and thi 
third at 8:30 was the Redemption motive. Dr. Karl 
Muck, of Berlin—who does not look unlike a thin 
youthful Seidl—conducted the work, bringing the 
first act to a close at 5:53, the second at 7:35, the 


yr. 


third at 9:35—almost Anton Seidl’s tempi. But 


Muck, 


neither the 


who is a cerebral conductor, does possess 
magnetism nor the authority of Seidi. 
Hle seemed to avoid weighty emotional climaxes, 
and in spots he was decidedly tame. His big or- 


chestra was by no means letter perfect. Slips were 
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frequent, false entrances were not unusual, and the 
All this 


But my surprise mod- 


reed choir indulged in doubtful intonation. 
surprised me exceedingly. 
ulated presently into open-eyed astonishment when 
the stage management showed its practiced hand. 
Things happened that afternoon and evening for 
which there was no excuse—and accidents are 
sometimes excusable. I missed seeing Siegfried 
Wagner's face when a segment of the stage refused 
to properly close in the magic garden scene. The 
flower girls skated skittishly about the chasm, en 
deavoring to hide it from view. But there it was, 
an ugly black hole at the bottom of Klingsor’s ter 
race, and a vivid commentary on the way the stage 
is handled in the impeccable Wagner theatre. | 
suppose some fanatics assert that Cosima Wagner 
intended this—for every crack and seam of this 
stage is symbolical! Then by the same token the 
rude noises and voices of the stage carpenters must 
have had hieratic significance also. We distinctly 
heard them. Things have changed with a ven 
geance here since 1896. 

The singing was mediocre. Van Dyck is a rou 
tineer, and while his enunciation was clear he is too 
mature in figure to perfectly simulate Parsifal. | 
need not allude to his voice and its production. 
Many here assert that his is Wagner singing. Hans 
Schtitz was an excellent Amfortas. He carried off 
his two scenes in Acts I. and III. with much credit 
Paul Knupfer, the Gurnemanz, was capable in the 
first act, in‘the last he became hoarse. His part is 
an ungrateful one—the long speeches in the first 
scene are very trying, despite the infinite variety of 
the orchestral commentary and the eloquent inter- 
ludes. Robert Blass, of New York, was a capital 
Titurel—oh! why is that hoary corpse exposed in 
The Klingsor of Berger was suffi 
Marie 


the last act? 
ciently brutal, though far from being subtle. 
Wittich, the Kundry, gave pleasure to many, for she 
is a buxom woman who sings very much like a 


Wittich is, | 


believe, from Dresden, and is said to be a strong 


German singer. Need | say more? 


Sieglinde. The esquires were only fair—fancy the 
heavy-jowled Hans Breur as a Grail squire!—and 
the flower girls not very graceful. The difficult 
choral singing was moderately successful, better in 
the first than in the last acts. The music allotted 
to the knights is decidedly commonplace, and their 
partaking of the sacramental blood becomes dan 
gerously realistic. (ne cannot be a German and a 
beer drinker with impunity. The costumes wer« 
pretty, though the tinpots on the heads of the 
\nd that kiss 


of peace, is it not as Teutonic as the continual al 


community were a blot on the scene. 


! 


lusion to “Mutter!” in the score! Wagner, too, had 


his sentimental moments! 


*Parsifal” will long remain a rare and stimulating 
artistic spectacle to those for whom religious feel 
ing must be dramatized to be endurable. For such 
the stern simplicities of doctrinal truths have no at- 
traction. 


Wagner, luxuriously Byzantine in his 


faiths, appreciated the correlation of erotic and re 


JEANNETTE M. THURBER, PRESIDENT. 


AND OTHERS. 


The seventeenth scholastic year begins September 3 and ends May |. 


ligious emotions. So he erected a lordly pleasure 
drama in which the mystically inclined, the admirer 
of theatrical pomps and the esoteric worshiper 
could all find solace, amusement and consolation. 
Yet Parsifal’s pale virtue can never stir us to higher 
sacrifices of Tann- 


issues, as do the _ heroic 


hauser or Senta. Parsifal is the predestinated one, 
predestined to save the life of the King. Lacking 
freedom of will, he is not a human being that pro 
vokes our sympathy—but why demand logic, even 
dramatic logic, of Wagner? He was first a musi 
cian, then a poet and a philosopher; and in the last 
of these three was least. ‘Parsifal” is his final of 
fering to the world, , It is..the work of a man who 
Let us accept it as such 


JH. 


had outlived his genius. 


SAYREUTH, August 25 


ZELDENRUST. 


OSTEND, September 3 , 


HE Dutch piano virtuoso, Eduard Zeldenrust, has 





been playing with his usual successful results at 

Scheveningen, the Holland summer resort which is known 
is particularly frequented by an artistic set from all parts 
of Europe He recently was “commanded” to play be 
fore the Princess Stephanie/ daughtet he King of the 
Belgians formerly the widow t the Crown Prince 
Rudoli of Austria and now a Belgian countess, who pre 
sented him subsequently with a cigar case embe hed with 
the regal insignia and monogram in gold. The princess 
s a gifted amateur musician hersel ind arranged ar 
ultra classical program, in which Zeldenrust exhibited 
some of his special qualities as an interpreter of the 
choicest piano work 

Zeldenrust leaves for America on October 17 on the 
steamship Potsdam, via Boulogne, and is due in New Yorl 
about October 27. He will travel with Baron Gevers, the 
Holland Ambassador to the United State ind will be 
guest in Washingtor \ special soirée will be given in 
his honor in that city under the auspices of the An 
bassador 

Mr. Arthur Nikiscl mductor of the Leipsic Gewand 
haus Orchestra and the orchestra of the Berlin Philhar 
monic Society, is stopping here with | family Mr 
Zeldenrust and Mr. Nikisch were on the strand here te 
gether on Sunday stening to the sounds the sea 

The Kursa concerts are attended by immer iud 
ences, and as the season is one of the flourishing sort tl 
periodically strikes Ostend, the audiences are even larger 


than ever 


TueoporE HABELMANN.—Herr Theodore Habelmann 


who it was announced would be in this country during the 
winter season, arrived on the Barbarossa from Bremen, 
September 4 and proceeded the next day to the rooms 
of the American School of Opera, where he is to take 
charge of the department of grand opera, and with whose 
quarters he expressed himself as highly pleased. He will 
be busy up to the 15th of the month trying voi and 
arranging with William G. Stewart, the director of th 
school, plans for the coming season. The other members 
of the faculty are as follows: Maurice Hageman, director 
of light opera; Madame Saracco, instructor in stage dan¢ 
ing and pantomime; Louis Senac, fencing master and as 

tants 

KATHARINE Fisk.—Mme. Katharine Fisk, the distin 
guished contralt« ter a delightful summer at Cap 


Breton, Nova Scotia, is at Norwalk, Conn., for a few 
weeks before returning to her winter apartments in 
Hotel Netherland. New York city 


nounces a long and active season for Madame Fisk, be 


Manager Charlton an 


ginning with recital engagements in the South and East, a 
date with the Chromatic Club, of Troy, N. Y., to be fol 
lowed by a transcontinental recital tour, which will extend 


into the early spring 





128 East Seventeenth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Annual entrance examinations: Piano 


and Organ—Sept. 17,10 a. M. to 12 M.and 2 to 4 Pp. M. Violin, Viola, ‘Cello, Contrabass, Harp and All Other 
Orchestral Instruments—September 18, 10 A. M. to12 M.and2to4p.M. Singing—September 19, from 10 A. M. to 
12M.; 2to4P.M.and8tol0 P.M. Children’s Day—September 2!, Piano and Violin—10 A. M to 12 mM.; 2 to4P. M. 
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See ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Oe 
ae i ee ee —-— - —-— -_ 
August Hauser has been selected as the conductor of 


the New Symphony Orchestra in Vienna. He has secured 


violin virtuoso Michael Drucker as his concertmaster. 


thre 


Notwithstanding all reports to the contrary there ex 


misunderstanding between the management of the 
Mme. Schumann-Heink in reference to 


cngagement 


sts ne 
Berlin Opera and 


her American 


-_- a 
—— ‘= 


Signale, of Leipsic, has 
After 


the 


again 
death of its 
Richard 
his la 


will provisional 


Our contemporary, the 


the loss of editor the 


Senff, in 


mourt an 


sartholf 1900, composer 


editorial chair, and since 


Max Steuer 


ichel assumed the 


Kleinm 
mented death on August 21 


directior 


assume the 
= = 
— — 
The directors of the Kurhaus at Scheveningen, in Ho 
ind, are negotiating for the purchase of a site for a the 


which will be given modei 
Munich, 
Island 


» style of Bayreuth, i 


representations of Wagner operas. Bayreutl 


xr Coney 


Scheveningen; now Newport wake up, « 
will get the start of you! 
eZ = 
-> > 
Hamburg next season will have a “spoken opera,” 





named “Pictures of the North Sea,” music by Theodor« 
Gerlacl It drama in which the words and action 
re underlined by music and song; that 1s, it is a piece 
“ dental music highly developed. The same con 
D published “Spoken Liede which had no success 
( yé ri vonders what wil] be the fate of “spoken 
 €& 
| an irt f Rome, desirous 
ebrate tl entenary he death of Cimarosa, the com 
p popular “Matrimonio Segreto,” offer a 
priz ooo franes for an “opera giacosa,”” and 500 francs 
t etto independent of the value of the musi 
} ent n bef ‘ June 30. 1g02 
 € 
DD’ Annus new drama, “Frar sca da Rimu 
il portant musical part which will be confided to the 
poser Antonio Scontrine omprises an overture 
nterme nd four choruses ome development 
@e = 
he ‘aris mymnicipality igned a contract with 
Signor Leoncavallo, the brother of the composes¥ ceding 
the site of the old Cirque des Champs E] n 
he purposes to cre t a lyric theatre ess¢ 
V tever that may meat 
Ss €& 
la Remmert, the piano virtuosa, has left Berlin and 
gor Gotha, where she will establish an academy for 
gher piano playing 
= 
Lamentations* are heard at Berlin that. the Summer 
Opera ha not kept its promise to produce Meyerbeer's 


Nord.” The 


is a revision, to please 


a writer in the Signale re 
the 


opera 


taste of Paris. of his 


inds us 


Camp of Siberia,” which has unfortunately vanished from 
the Berlin where it figured for years on all gala or 


stage 


Pears 


all the world is so cheap. 
all the world is so good— 


No soap in 
No soap in 
none so lasting 
Sold all over the world 


Pears’ soap is a luxury for toilet, bath and 
shaving 


THE MUSICAL co URIER. 


of 


it would be in 


the German 


charm; moreover, 


festival performances. It is only opera 


Meyerbeer 


teresting to compare it 


and is full of 


with the Frenchified piece, which a 


distinguished English visitor to Paris refused to see as he 
labored under the impression that the scene was laid in 
the Hotel du Nord 

eS <& 

Carl Goldmark has given the last touches to his ope 
Gétz von Berlichingen,” which will be produced 1 
Vienna next February. The Kaiserstadt will also enjoy 
two new ballets, one a Spanish piece, composed by Frl 
Irene Sironi, the solo dancer of the cou opera, musi 
by Joseph Boyer, Jr.; the other, name as yet unknown 


has its music setting by Zemlinsky, the composer of the 
The Young Vienna 
A new 


fairy tale opera, “Once On a Time.” 
Theatre will open about the middle of November 
music by 


poem by Otto Julius Bierbaum, “Die Tanzhexe,” 


Thuille, has been accepted and wil! be given for the first 
time at the Young Vienna Theatre 
Se = 

Maria Dulcis” is the name of a new hree-act opeta 

the first work of the Roman composer Bustins. The scene 

is laid in Rome; the personages are artists and models, and 


action begins merrily but ends tragically 


+} 
Lii¢ 


it 
it 


Paris \ 


iron 


rhere is uble in theatrical circles in 


great tre 
history of the Conservatory has just been published 
interesting 
giving 
compiler gave 


the year 1809 to the present time. It is very 


and beautifully gotten up. Unfortunately in the 


names of the pupils who gained prizes the 


the birthdays of the ladies. Hence many a rising star 1s 


wringing her hands, especially as the author has given t 
the ; ] ] 


the great artists “fruits secs’ as their less favored 


sisters style them, the privilege remaining sweet nine 


1or a dozen years 


teen 


has acquired a 
Donna 


The Manskopf Muscum, of Frankfort, 
portrait of the Italian singer Saporita, the first 





Anna in the first performance of “Don Juan” at Prague, 
October 29, This lady died in Milan, March 17, 
1869, at the age of 106. She was born 1763, seven years 


Mozart 
Donna Anna 


after and was twenty-four when she appeared as 


Elsa Marshall in New York. 
SA MARSHALL, one 


M “ieee 
singers from the We 


he East with 


the accomplished 


he: 


summer 
both in 


t, passed most of 
pronounced success 


churches 


singing 


and at several resorts 


August Miss Marshall 
First Church of Christ (Scientist 


Boston and New Yor 





During the month of substituted tor 


the solo s« pr2ano at the 
2 


Joston, this being tl established by 


this 


in 1e Mother Church 
Mrs The 
church is remarkable for tl 


and ple, 


Eddy herself congregation attending 


wealthy, cultured 


Miss 


number of 


€ 
influential pe and from many of these 


Marshall received congratulations upon her artistic sing 
g Her reception Boston was most cordial and 
doubtless should she return there again she will find that 


remember her beautiful voic« 


the 


1¢ p* yple 


Miss Marshall gave a recital at Hotel Pemberton 


Hull, Mass., which attracted a large audience Her pro 
gram included groups of song of different schools. Par 
ticular comment was made of her fine singing in Mas 
senet’s “Elegie” and Weil’s “Spring Song,” for whicl 
iolin obligatos were played by Fiedler, of the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra. Miss Marshall sang also at a re 
Rock Island 
Massachusetts 
shall the First 
West Forty-eighth street 
is the Lord's,” Schnecker, 
people who heard her to speak of the charm, distinction 
Miss Marshall is 


woman of handsome address and evidently a 


number of 
Miss Mar- 
(Scientist), 
Earth 


appreciative 


cital at the summer home of a 
families. Last Sunday 


Christ 


leading 
Church of on 
Her solo number, ““The 


the 


sang at 


by aroused 
and individuality of the singer's style 

a young 
singer who thinks 

Sinsheimer, the well-known 


New 


SINSHEIMER Jernard 


violinist, has returned to York from an extended 


vacation in Europe 
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Che Birming ( S t gan 
June | a ubscr mung met eT | cx 
Last month the Beethoven Maennerc Be 
Pa., celebrated the tenth anniversary of the society 
Miss Louise Melink, of Bedford avenue, Evans 
entertained at her home recently tl nt f 
Musical Club of the towr 
rhe Arion Singing So y, of Brooklyr 
days very pleasantly at Buffalo and Niagara 
part of September 
Edward Taylor, a popular Wester: 
‘ he dire ship of the Monday | ( 
| Crosse, W tor the second yeaty 
The ther hree conce n ne thi] 
given at the Pabst Theatre and cons 
concert on February 6; and two regular 
evenings of April 10 and II, 1902 
The United German singing societ Ne | 
held their fifth annual »aenge rfest at Man este! 
early this month, under the auspice nf t Mar 
German Glee Club, the Maennerc!] ul Be 
Maennerch ir societies 
Handel’s * Messia was sung September at 
Haven (N. Y.) Auditorium by the Cham 
Unior The soloists were Miss fertha y 
York; Miss Margaret Brenan Heffernan, of Scl 
Edward Le Bell and Ellsworth Duquett 
By the er f this mont he s¢ taries of 
f musical wi S he expected ann ce 
embers regarding . 
y we re proposed act es f sea 
ti y the ¢ r societies promise yuUSY 
The Old Stoug Mas Mus S 
Idest n al organization ir Ur 1 Sta 
been in active continuous existence since N mb 
eld its annual outdoor singing eting Hig ! 
last month. Many very old peopl nit sing 
choruses 
Following are the officers of Caeciliar 
Lewiston, Idaho, for the eason 1900-14 P 
Elizabeth W. Barnett; first vice-preside Get 
Roos; second vice pre dent, Emma G. O ers I 
secretary, Bessie Vollmer; corresponding secretary 
M. Leeper; treasurer, Melina Saux; librarian,. H 
Wildenthaler 
The Arion Club succeeded the Philharmonic 
charter members of the Arion Club were A. W 
Francis Hinton, W. H. Starkweather, Dr. W ur 





dike, W. W. Colvin, W. E. Furlong, ( H. M 
Eltinge Elmore, Walter W. Wallis, M. H. Brand 
Sherman, William Brooke, George L. Richard 
Steever, James Leedom and L. B. Bento: 

The Arion Musicale Club, the olde 1 a 
Milwaukee, is planning a brilliant seri f I 
ilver jubilee year. At the first of thes« mcer | 
ah,” will be given in the | xposition B ling or 
evening, December 27 rhe quartet is ¢ OSE 
Eleanor Meredith, soprano; Miss Mabelle Crawi 
E. C. Towne, tenor nd W \. He ind 

The Afternoon Musical Club of Bedford, O} 
ast meeting at the ume of Mrs. Pierce Me 
program was as follows: Paper, “Gypsies and Tl 
sic,” written by Mrs. John Freeman. president 
Ladies’ Musical Club. read by Mis Ingersé 
Gypsy Countess” (Glover). Miss« Ma é in 
mandolin solo Bohemian Girl” (Balfe-Bowmanr 
Blake song Lily nd Nightingale (H 
Benedict; Gypsy (Meyer-Helmund), Miss Glidder 


Ah! I 
Gypsy rondo 
sick), Miss 


Ingersoll and Taylor 


Have Sighed to Ri Me” 
(Haydn), Miss Blacl 


Gould: Hungarian Dar 


ST. LOUIS ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OMER MOORE, 


BARITONE. —< 





The Odeon, St. Louis 


, Mo. 





MRS. STELLA KELLOGG HAINES, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION: 
101, 102, 103 Vista Building, Cor. Grand and Franklin, ST. LOUIS, NO. 





ALEXARS DER 


HENNEMAR, 


VOCAL CULTURE. 


Opera 
Coaching. 





Oratorio. 


Henneman Hall, 2723 Olive St., ST. LOUIS. 
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FROM PARIS. turned out are sai:l to be various. 


rent is the selection for professors of ex-artists of the 

PARIS, SEPTEMBER 4, 1901. Opéra and Opéra Comique, who, it is contended, may 

LTHOUGH people are returning to Paris, and the have exhibited a certain amount of talent as executants, 
A different theatres are opening, or preparing to open but who are not possessed of the necessary qualifications 


their doors, nothing as yet is doing in the world of music. to warrant them training 


At the Opéra they are busy with the rehearsals of “Les of all instruments—the singing voice. However, be the , 
4 . ~ 7 » 1e ic 
Barbares,” of Saint-Saéns, which will be one of the first reasons what they may, every one is agreed that for the 


: : . ; . to have a few first- 
of the novelties to be produced at the Académie Nation quantity of pupils admitted and the cost to the Govern- nk teitteniinliiete 
; . : : ote urd inst ents Vv 
ale de Musique. This work contains an overture, devel ment, the number of available artists for the two opera , - i he 
this ce se D f 


oped in symphonic form, in which is shadowed forth the houses is very disproportionate. One journal is very se- : 


story of the opera. It is expected that after its perform- vere, commenting on the 


ance at the Opéra this ovefture will form a part of the writer says: 


1 | . that ¢} P Rend hee enna 
program of many symphonic concerts to be given during “And so finishes the examinations for this year. It was It . only this “ ar tne : be _ 4 ae aoe ae 
the coming season high time cnens are the results: Directorate non-pro- ‘ — er gagen en ee ee ee eber has 

In the third act a grand sacred dance is performed dur- gressive and stupid; professors for the most part mediocre D¢€n Kept at home by th eam upor ke > service 
ing the propitiatory sacrifice to the deities. Saint-Saéns, and unsatisfactory, producing pupils also mediocre ond '™ Cincinnati and « : He , 9 . tne mus 
whose musical erudition is well known, has curiously intro- unsatisfactory. One or two of these pupils may perhaps * the various parks and . wh ; 
duced into this ballet some quaint rythms, that of the in time become artists. Deplorable institution, lamentable oe tha y. Hel e. cen , Pp 
“farandole” being, of course, characteristic of Provence total.” and tact ( 1 “ pre ’ oe ma 

The director of the Opéra has arranged a novel stage These words are of course strong, but they are not ‘emcee with wit piay ae may “ ‘ 
setting for the work, in which barbaric chariots, harnessed mine, but those of the Patrie’s critic in his account of the Cir nquires 1 partic rs ra ibd rs "1 
after the Teutonic manner, will be one of the novel feat- Opéra examination. Gailhard, the director of the Opéra, cates re wit ey os rm i 9 played 
ures. While writing of Saint-Saéns I may say that there who was a member of the jury and an ex-pupil of the 19-000 ee er v . @ mace such 
is no foundation in the rumor current that he has ac- Conservatoire, did not hide his views on the matter. Ac a hit at — Li a ‘ = e1 a f ¢ tamot 
cepted or consented to set to music a German libretto cording to his idea the teaching of the institution Salt Air Be o on dig sum . 
The composer has definitely denied the rumor in these excellent so far as the stage work is concerned, but quite ere during the s« . 
words: “It is my opinion that in order to set successfully insufficient from a vocal point of view, hence the absolute During the last week in August Mr. W ‘ ber’s bar d was 
any foreign text a composer should be perfectly familiar penury of singers of a high class. I give you his ideas as_ the official musical organization of th Knights Templar 
with the language, its accents, its diction. If not he runs published in the Matin, without either indorsing or offer Conclave in Louisville The newspapers tl ty 
a great risk of making a mess of itt Sesides just at pres- ing an opinion on them for the present: “I do not think unanimously agreed that this band was incomparably bet 
ent I do not feel in the mood for writing an opera to a_ that music of the Italian school, or that written and com-_ ter than any or the eighty-nine bands in attendance 
German or any other libretto.” posed expressly for the voice, is sufficiently studied at the ind they did not ccept the well-known United Stat 

a = present day. This school is really the only one to form Marine Band, of Washington, D. ¢ 
_ 7 singers, as these composers occupied themselves exclu It was through the s tation of some of his most 

The yearly competitions at the Conservatory are over sively with what was known as the bel canto. My own prominent admirers among the leading business men 
and the decisions of the jury made publ It appears that professor, Revial, exacted from all his pupils, male and Cincinnati that John C. Weber was induced to seek an en 
the past year has produced excellent results, more particu- female, serious and prolonged studies for technic and gagement at the Pan-American Expositior In spite of 
larly in the classes of violin and piano. Indeed, the opin flexibility before taking up the classics, such as Gluck, the fact that hundreds bands were bidders at a mu 
ion of competent judges is that the work in all the instru Jeethoven, Sacchini, & and the works of the more lower figure than Mr. Weber he was given a two weeks 
mental classes has been of a very high order The sing modern composers Nowadays one hears pupils attack contract to play at the Exp n, beginning September 
ing classes do not seem to have been so productive As the grand declamatory airs at the different examinations 16. The programs w ‘ cter suit all taste 
I was present at the competition in the opera and opera a thing it is impossible to do unless one has gone through While Mr. Weber: n Ww ill the bandmast« 
comique classes, I can certainly say for one of the first such a preliminary course of study as that I have ind of the country, does ' g nusic, he realizes 
conservatories of the world, supposed to be a sort of cated. It is impossible to sing the music of Gluck, Be« that there sal le d 
nursery for the two subventioned lyric theatres of Paris, thoven, &c., or of the modern great composers, adé¢ rector can be succes r y r tre with cor 
the results were c¢ —— not satisfactory. It is a curious quately without having gained complete control of one’s tempt the wishes of t p e ( nat 
thing, but the singing classes at the Conservatory of Paris vocal forces on the lines laid out.”” Two of the successful Zoological Garden Wel rew : gle rag 
always seem fair game ior the attacks and abuse of the competitors, Mlle. Huchet, who gained a second, and _ time concert mors 9,000 peoy The attendance w 
press, and although reforms are constantly being intro Mile. Asbron, who carried off the first prize, have been the more remark ‘ the ‘ er was the 
duced and investigations made into the absence of ade engaged by Albert Carré for the Opéra Comique The outdoor attractior is over and all the eatt 
quate results in this department of the institution, no one latter will make her début as Charlotte in Massenet’s were in operation. John C. Webe s an exception t 
seems as yet to have solved the difficulty The “Wert her,” which is to be revived during the coming rule that “a prophet hatl , save in his own country 
causes of the nadequat proportion of capable singers season De VALMOUR He is popular at mie \ ‘ time ago some of | 
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res One of the most cur- JOHN C. WEBER. 


successfully that most difficult 


ITHIN the p: 


tary Band 


sistently and | 


s now so justly 


- a host of friends t 
competition tor opera The ‘ 
the best paid bands 
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4 SHERWOOD, 
. 


Greatest American Pianist. 
+ ESTHER FEE, 
I Violinist. 
(Paris—In America Nov. 1.) 


BRUNO STEINDEL, 
The Noted 'Cellist. 


CLARA MURRAY, 
Harpist. 
LEONE LANGDON KEY, 
Organist. 


KATHERINE HOFMANN, 


Regular Accompanist. 
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CHARLES R. BAKER, 


MANAGER OF 


“e" cucinacenee MUSICAL ARTISTS, 


Fine Arts Building, 


CHICAGO. 
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rapidity that it now ranks 


America. The dire 


ks as among the best bands in 

ctor, John C. Weber, has worked pet 
to perfect his organization, of which 
proud. It has been against his policy 
lass artists and fill in the second and 

ith mediocre material. The result 
Weber has been gratifying to him and 
rou he country He has one of 
n the untry 
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st five years the John C. Weber Mili 


has grown in public favor with such 
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ELECTA GIFFORD, ? 


Sg Soprano ¢ 
@ (Late of Royal Opera, Amsterdam.) ¢ 
' 

¢ MABELLE CRAWFORD, ?¢ 
+ Contralto, 7 
? GLENN HALL, ? 
5 Tenor + 
?SYONEY LLOYD WRIGHTSON, ? 
+ The English Baritone + 
? MASTER LLOYD SIMONSON, ¢ 
+ The Famous Boy Soprano 5 
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THE AMERICAN METHOD OF SINGING. 


A recently discovered science which develops every accepted voice into the same tones with which Patti, De Reszké 
and all great artists were born. Thus far no singer has ever known the possibilities of his voice in quality, volume 
a orcompass. The American Method is not taught outside the Chicago Studio. 
be at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, where persons interested in singing may consult with her. 


Ve" Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. 


MARY M. SHEDD, Discoverer and Teacher, 


Until September 23d Miss Shedd will 
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{ust returned from 
onthe where he 
a a made very successful 
appeardnces. 
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friends presented him with the most magnificent band- 
master’s badge ever made in this country. A week later 
another coterie of friends gave him a second medal as a 
token of their esteem and in recognition of his services to 
the cause of music in Cincinnati. The Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of Frank Van der 
Stucken, contains a large number of Weber’s men, who 
are permitted to play with Mr. Van der Stucken through 
the courtesy of Mr. Weber. In various other ways has 
John C. Weber contributed to the musical fame of his 
native city. 

He was born forty-five years ago. His father was a 
musician of ability. His brother, Adam Weber, whose un- 
timely death several years ago cast a gloom over the com- 
munity, was one of the most brilliant orchestral leaders 
of his time and a fine violinist. Another brother, George 
Weber, is an artist on the flute and piccolo, but has left 
the profession for business pursuits. The instrument on 
which John C. Weber is a master is the clarinet. He has 
played with Thomas, Schradieck, Michael Brand and other 
noted directors. In his methods of interpretation and 
directing, Mr. Weber is strictly legitimate. But Mr. 
Weber does not go to the extreme of playing merely the 
ultra classical creations that appeal only to the tastes of a 








ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHIGAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE. 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


The Largest and Most Complete Institution of Musical 
earring in America. 


COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BLVD, 


The finest structure in existence devoted exclusively to a 
Musical College. 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
ACTING, ORATORY, 
LANGUAGES. 


BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD DR. LOUIS FALK 

HANS VON SCHILLER, WILLIAM CASTLE, 

BERNARD LI ISTEMANN, &, E. AGO BSOHN 

RUDOLPH GANZ RLES GAUTHIER. 
HERMAN DEVRIE Be 


HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting. 
Catalogue Mailed Free. 


few. He tries to please all classes with all kinds of A POTPOURRI. 
music. That he has mastered the secret of satisfying every- UR department stores are not up to date. They have 
body will be shown when his band begins at Buffalo Sep- elevators and escalators and pretty girls and free 


tember 16. All of Cincinnati is interested in the success , ree aS gr 
: ; : . : lunches, but they have no sense of art, and, except selling 
of the Weber band, for if there is one thing that the city ne SN ae ; ‘ % 
page ig ‘ : some copies of “Good Morning, Carrie,” they do nothing 
on the Ohio is jealous of it is her musical reputation. She : 
may have lost her renown as a hog killing centre and she 
may no longer be famous as a produce distributing centre, 
but she will not concede for one moment that any city in 
America is comparable with her in a musical way. Musi- 
cal Cincinnati looks to John C. Weber to still further 
strengthen her well earned fame in that regard, and the 


to promote music. Now in quiet, domestic Germany, the 
Hausfrau when she has completed her purchases can 
listen to such a concert as the one of which we subjoin 
the program, which we owe to the kindness of an esteemed 
correspondent, who found it in the columns of a Berlin 
newspaper: 


PROGRAM OF THE DEPARTMENT STORE CONCERT OF 


entire community has an abiding faith that he will do it. deg 
Mr. Wet iil iv £ th difficul § brilliant RUDOLF SCHMOLLER 
Mr. Weber will give some of the most difficult and brillian Saturday, April 28. 
numbers that are written for military bands, such crea- La Paloma, Spanish Serenade..... Cite 
tions in fact as but few military bands will attempt to per- Carrotés, 2 Ib., 55 pigs. 
form. The bandmaster has a library of more than 6,000 Fantaisie, from Lohengrin.. tree Wagner 
se ° . He i te ati to it dl f t Sweet Young Peas, 1 Ib., 36 pigs 
selections. He is constant y adding to it regardless of cost. ye yin) in the Forest (idyl).........-. — 
He has his agents in Europe and the various publishers Seetroots, 1 Ib., 19 pigs. 
are given carte blanche in furnishing him with the newest Waltzes, from Frau Luna.... ba ' Linke 
and most attractive compositions. Mr. Weber invites _ Lima Beans, 1 Ib., 30 pigs 

ase -2 es . The Fledermaus Medley........ Strauss 
criticism. He would be pleased to have all the critics in “egg alee i 

* : : taby Carriages, 5 to 10 marks 

the country hear his band and pass their honest judgment Chorus from Carmen..... a —— 
upon its merits. He has the utmost confidence in his ability Honey, glass, 46 pigs 
to make a decided impression among those who know and ardas, No, 1...... : Michiels 
‘ ci I si tistically and scientifically per vim, conned, ays pigs 
appreciate real music artistically a s cally p Seiaiin, Ma. = C i Vee Wan 
formed. The first impression of an Eastern man would Washbowls, 59 pigs. 
be that a band in an inland city could not attain to the Eugene Speyer, to whom we owe this information, adds 


degree of excellence that some of their own organizations {+ unfortunately the colonel of the regiment, the band 
have reached. Here is an opportunity for them to be sur- of which had been engaged to play, refused his consent 
prised. With the numerous encomiums passed upon MEY and male oflentive remarks about “advertising purposes” 
and the seemingly extravagant claims made for him by ng “military honor,” forgetting the great maxim that 
his friends, it will indeed be necessary for Mr. Weber to business is geschaft. 

prove by the splendor of his performances that his band -_—— : 

stands the equal if not the superior of any in the United 
States. 





Mme. HELENE MaiGitte.—Mme. Helene Maigille has 
ass returned from hep vacation, passed at Atlantic City and 
Cape May. She begins this week to enroll pupils at her 
studio in Carnegie Hall. A number of promising young 








LACHMUND CoNSERVATORY Reopens.—The Lachmund 
Conservatory at 132 West Eighty-fifth street was reopened 
on September 12. Carl V. Lachmund, the director of the 
institution, passed his vacation in the wilds of Maine, 


singers will resume their studies with her 


where deer, moose, fox and wild duck were the only “call- GENEVRA JOHNSTONE-BISHOP ON THE Paciric Coast 
ing acquaintances.” Mr. Lachmund says he saw 118 of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop has returned to Los 
the graceful deer while out canoeing one day. His family, Angeles for this season. She is to open a studio at Blanch 


particularly the children, enjoyed the close contact with ard Music Hall, and is booked for the entire coast for r¢ 


the wild animals. citals, concerts and oratorio work 








HANNAH & HAMLIN Dissolved June Ist. 
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BY FANNIE CHURCH PARSONS. 


children’s class work, address 
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a A bd 


MRS. PARSONS’ NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Handel Hall, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC. DRAMATIC ART. TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
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. Vs Hackett, Noyes B. Miner, Homes Cowper, | Violoncello, and "thirty other superior instruct- 
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Catalogue mailed free. 243 Wabash Avenue, care of American Conservatory. 
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The following year he 


the first second prize 


very rare honor for 


progress in the school 
honors are also liono 
young man has cut out 


counts will doubtless « 


city, has been engage¢ 
Dominic’s Church, at 
a largely augmented 


announces in preparatk 





2046 LEAVENWORTH STREET, ) 
San Francisco, September 8, 1% ‘ 


RISCO has unsettled and sad 


dened frame of mind during the past few days, 
owing to the shocking news of the assassination 


been in a very 





of our beloved President, who won all hearts to 


himself on his recent visit to our coast by his 


gentle dignity and many lovable qualities. The 


boards are daily scanned by crowds of anxious 


bulletin 
watchers in hopes of the news of prospective and ultimate 


recovery. It is, indeed, sad that so noble a character, the 


voluntary choice of the peo} should meet so terrible a 





fate at the hands of an assassin 


ee Ze 
—_ : 


nd pleasure is sought by 


le Roi” is sounded in 


world moves on, a 
“Le Roi est mort—Vive 


bathed breath to some tale 


Still the 
the many. 


one breat! People listen wit! 


of horror, then pass on to their accustomed occupations 
forgetful of what has gone before 
= & 


Ihe Tivoli is nightly crowded with music lovers, and 


work improves materially. Dur 


ternated with “Mignon” 


as the season goes on the 
ing the past week “Norma” has 


to full and enthusiastic houses. In the latter Collamarini 


had the title role, and played it with an abandon that gives 
idea of the character, 


1 ith th 


whole not at all out of keeping with the 


but one on the 


gipsy 


one a somewhat new 
training 
of Mignon 


makes her tempestuous, wilful, rebellious 


impetuous Abbott, 
by Ambroise Thomas himself, showed in the character an 


refinement and delicacy 


Collamarini 
Emma who was coached in the part 
inherent suggestive of one nobly 
born, with ineffaceable instincts, and marks of that nobil 
ity. Collamarini is a veritable gipsy, and while her inter 
es of it a very reasonable and 
full of 


with a 





pretation is her own, she m: 
acceptable Mignon. Her voice is gorgeous faults 


for which one feels proper 


would 


unutterable regret, as 


training and consistent tone production her voice 
be something inexpressibly beautiful 

Repetto was a dainty and ideal Filina, her pure, flexible 
soprano fulfilling every requirement of the part and win 
ning for her repeated applause. Lia Politini’s Frederic was 


very good and the dainty gavotte her best work of the 


Russo was an acceptable Wilhelm Meister 


season so far. 
Nicolini’s Lothario 
suggestion of what he is really capable of doing, given the 
The cast for “Norma” included Barbareschi 
Adalgisa, Castellano as Pollio, 


was good, and Cortesi’s Laertes a 
opportunity 
in the title role, Politini as 
Cortesi as Flavius, Fannie Kruger as Clotilda, and Dado 
as Oroveso, the arch Druid and father of Norma, which 


lecidedly the 1} | h t . | “e 
is decidedly the best work he has yet given us, his voice . > an : : 
: me > fall gy) ' rt pupils of T. D. Herzog, from the violin department of the 
coming out rich and full in every number le part ; - 
6 ¥ > oe Ms 7 ‘ i San Francisco Conservatory of Music, and will be as- j 
is evidently particularly well adapted to his voice , , . ; 
Sige - mye a id sisted by the conservatory orchestra \n interesting pro 
Politini’s “Hear Me, Norma” was beautifully done, and . 
: = gram 1s prom sea 
I have seldom heard her voice sound so sympathetic 7 , 
. é : : : At the same ha September 26, Wiliiam Piutti, the 
}arbareschi’s Norman was a splendid dramatic concep 1 , ) , 
= ., well-known pianist, will give a piano recital. Mr. Piutti’s 
tion, and her voice, which is a big dramatic soprano, we ” , - 
" , programs are always we selected and artistically ren 
fitted to represent the character. She won repeated ap : . 
° os m . - ‘ dered 
plause all through. Castellano was laboring under the ae «2 
+ ] - .— 
effect of a bad cold, and did not appear to advantage. I , 
The Taylor Street Synag ide ection of Can 


should have 


Diva,” which was rendered with telling effect, and was as ; 
fine a piece of vocalism as anything she did. This weel e addition « estra and w eeny Seen 
we are to have Gounod’s “Faust” and “Carmen,” in whic] _ The a hy. ¢ Miss Millie Flynn, sopra 
Collamarini is the bright particular star. Paul Steindorff Miss Ella V McCloskey, contra | Lenau. te 
is doing good work here, and should be commended hig! F.G. M | Henry Bre =" 
ly for the repertory he has selected for this season, en = = 
bracing as it does many things of merit not heard in Fraulein Lotte Sieg ' ‘ ation 
’Frisco before for years past 1 has res . ‘ vn 5 er stud 10g9 
ae = Post street. Miss Dorothy Goodsell has also returned, as 
Z a aes we is M I McCloskey ralto Miss 
On Tuesday evening last, at the California Conservatory Alyce Gates d . \ gun it 
of Music, Otto Bendix, the director, entertained the pupils the studios. and only a few lage ; - 
and friends of the school, to the number of about seventy, a dan 
with a choice program on the piano. It was a delightful : ee 
evening and highly enjoyed by all present. Once a month thursday eve g, September 12 , ” 
irom now on Mr. Bendix will give an analytical program, Y'@U0" Fecttal to be given by H saagagas D ind 
which he will play himself, on piano literature, embracing Harry : Samuels, Vv st, a > ¢ Clay Hall. It is 
the foremost works Iso once a month a pupils’ recita ee ee ee See ‘ 5 
will be given at the Conservatory, which will prepare the = = 
pupils for the series of public concerts to be given later on To-morrow evening the ensemble concert by Mis 
in Sherman & Clay Hall. Mr. Bendix is an accepted Helen Hogan, p J. Ro Le pup Sir Henry 
authority on music, its literature and history, and it is a Heyman), violinist; Mr. Lov - ellist, lately 
matter of congratulation to those fortunate enough to be returned from study in Bruss« ‘ e given, with the 
present at these recitals that he is giving the public the assistance of A. Horatio Cogswe baritone The con 
benefit of his knowledge, as it is well known how inter cert will take place he First Unitarian Church of Oak 
esting a subject can be under his treatment. These even land, and a very choice prog promised, with sele« 
ings are being anticipated with much pleasure by alf con- tions from Raff, Locatelli, Gou Bazzini, Sc and 
cerned ochutt 
GS ee = <= 
Word comes from Europe of the rapid advancement At the oe — ss Fvarory 
and attaining of honors by a San Francisco boy studying Music on Tuesday evening Mr. Be x gave the following 
abroad. Master Xavier Méfrét is now considered one of PFOST4™: 
the most promising pupils in the National School of Music 7°"*** ©P- 57 wow 
. on . > oa Fantaisie in I ( p 
in Tours, France. Young Méfrét was a pupil of Sir Henry wocturne in D meet 
Heyman some three years ago, and went directly from his Rallade in G 1 ( > 
tutelage to the Ecole National de Musique, where he took Minuet in E f Hee . 
the examinations. There were some fifty-eight applicants, rig a in A Rubinstein 
but only eight were considered. Of these young Méfrét , 
was No. I, and was admitted to the superior class. Since = = 
then he has been steadily climbing the ladder of progress I had the pleasure one day this week of listening to one 
year he obtained second honorable mention. of Alyce Gates’ star pupils, Miss Logan Toohy, while she 


The first 


spoken particularly of 


Che first 


concer 





the tuition he received 


upon his new duties Sut 


at 


young violinist is a son ol 
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James Hamilton Howe 
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“Holy City” for the third 


tober 6 Haydn’s ‘Imperial 





gained 
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and this year he came off with flying colors, 
and me 
young a boy 
Tours 


under 
for 
18 pac 


tain something 


Prof. X. Méfreét, of this city 
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—- es 
— << 
, : , 
the Wcli-b Wil usicial this 
as organist and director of St 


Bush an 
chorus 


Sun 


pari 


Thursday evening, September 1 
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Barbareschi’s Casta 


, tor Davis, is preparing 











Owing to the numerous requests for Lessons, 


Mr. LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 
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sang a number of songs, all diverse in character, at Miss 
Gates’ studio. Miss Toohy, who is contralto at Central 
Methodist Church, has a voice of exceptionally beautiful 
quality, rich in coloring and warm in tone. Miss Gates 
considers her a perfect model of the work she is capable 
of doing through the method she teaches, which she 
herself acquired through many years of study with George 
Sweet, of New York. Salassa, our Tivoli star singer— 
who, by the way, should be with Grau by virtue of the 
highly artisti¢ work he does—studied with a master who 
was also a pupil of the same Italian school studied by 
George Sweet; their voices are said to be marvelously 
similar. It appeals to one’s sympathy and one’s intelli- 
gence at the same time. Miss Gates is an ardent disciple 
of Sweet, and an enthusiast. She is possessed of a 
beautiful voice of her own and is her own best exponent 
of the art she teaches. We shall probably hear more of 
her work in a recital in the near future. Certain that it 
is that 1t stands alone, and this California girl is a mis- 
sionary in her line. She aims high—but more of this 


iater on 


The end of this week inaugurates the Jewish new year, 
with its high festival celebration, and all the synagogues 
are preparing exceptional music for the occasion. The 
lemple Emanu-El, which has the wealthiest congrega- 
tion of any Jewish synagogue this side of New York, 
under the very efficient direction of Cantor Stark, is 
preparing something unusually fine for the festival music. 
Cantor E. J. Stark has established himself in ‘Frisco 
as a man of attainments musically, and has done much 
fine work with his choir in Temple Emanu-E] in the 
past, so this festival may easily be anticipated pleasantly. 
Che whole festival music, with one or two exceptions, has 
been composed by Cantor Stark, who has been working 
upon it for the past three months. He has carefully 
reserved the Oriental character of the music, but has 


i 
clothed his themes in gorgeous holiday habiliments, 


suitable to modern rendition, with the most happy effect. 

Another feature of the Saturday morning service will be 

soprano solo and chorus composed by Louis von der 
Mehden, Jr. Cantor Stark will conduct the services, and 
his well-known baritone voice will be heard in the tra- 
ditional chants as well as many of the concerted numbers 
\n elaborate program has also been prepared for the Day 
of Atonement, ten days late 

A string orchestra, including harp, which will be played 
by Mme. Inez Carusi, will assist in Mr. Stark’s version 
of the ancient Kol Nidrei melody, also in all the musical 
numbers during the memorial service. The choir of 
lemple Emanu-E] on the festival days will consist of the 
following voices: Mrs. F. Wright, Mrs. W. Taafe, Miss 
Bayley, Madame Bernardi, Mrs. J. Driscoll, Miss E. D. 
Brown, Mrs. M. Wilbourne, Chester Rosecrans, S. Hop- 
craft, T. G. Elliot, J. Sandy, L. Van Lingham and Hiram 
Page. The soloists of the choir are Miss Daisy Cohn, 
soprano; Mrs. H. Kelly, contra:to; Manloyd Jones, tenor; 
S. Homer Henley, basso. W. A. Sabin is the presiding 


t 


organist. An orchestra of twelve pieces will assist 
J << 


Two leading Boston papers recently received certain flat- 
tering notices with portrait of H. J. Stewart, with an ac- 
count of his accession to the choir of Trinity Church 
The people of Boston have evidently given Dr. Stewart 

kindly welcome and are prepared to do his capabilities 
Mrs. A. WEDMORE JONES 


the justice they deserve 


LAMBERT’S First Concert.—Alexander Lambert will 
give his first concert this season at the New York College 


of Music on October 8. 








CincINNATI, September 14, 1901. 


HE musical activity in the schools has begun, and the 
enrollment, both at the College of Music and Con- 
servatory, is unusually large. 

In connection with the fall festival, which begins on 
Monday, September 16, to be continued for two weeks, a 
sacred concert will be given on Sunday evening, Sep 
tember 22, in Music Hall. The great Music Hall organ 
is to be overhauled for this occasion. The program will 
be of interest: 
Overture, Stabat Mater. hamid Rossini- Mercadante 
Orchestra. 


Pee GE Csi sdvescadicinwsdevenascineeen . Randegger 


Centralto solo, Ave Maria.............++0+- Mascheroni 
Mary Naomi Chapman 
Andante, Fifth Symphony... 


~ ‘ Beethoven 
(Arranged by Andrew J. Boex.) 


Solo Quartet, Chorus and Orchestra (Mabel Dufour Flinn, 
Joseph Schenke, Dell Martin Kendall, A. F. Maish) 
Tenor solo, Beyond the Gates of Paradise....... King 
Joseph Schenke. 
The Palms...... scipnndenabakpetaaeaae ee iegwean oniha Faure 
Fall Festival Chorus. 
Solo for mezzo-soprano, Madre Pietosa (La Forze del Des 
apiintippbenenndenkneatd Verdi 
Dell Martin Kendall. 
Agnus Dei (Sixteenth Mass)............... ? Haydn 
Solo Quartet, Chorus and Orchestra (Joseph Schenke, Mary 
Naomi Chapman, A. F. Maish, Mabel Dufour Flinn). 


Svendsen 


TINO) .cucveeee 


Coronation March ; neces 
Orchestra. 


OE Bilis ees cevtvivesaeas daeainis-weeanindoetsd Schumann 
Fall Festival Chorus. 

Soprano solo, Cavatine, from Queen of Sheba.. Gounod 
Mabel Dufour Flinn. 

Amoroso (a vocal nocturne)....... +oe Boex 


Female Chorus, 
Bass solo, The Two Grenadiers........ Schumann 
A. F. Maish. 
Spring Song (The Blue Danube) ‘ , ... Strauss 
Chorus and Orchestra 
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Under the direction of H. T. Hanmer, manager of The 
Cable Company, the soirée musicales which were made so 
attractive last season were resumed in the beautiful ware- 
rooms of the firm, at Seventh and Elm streets, on Tues- 
day evening, September. 10. Mr. Hanmer himself con- 
tributed two songs, which were much enjoyed. He has a 
genuine tenor voice, true to the pitch, and of uniformly 
musical value. The program was as follows: 

Herold 


Overture, ZampS......scccccccees 
Tenor solo, The Everlasting Light........ Witt 
H. T. Hanmer 
Seprano solo, Who Is Sylvia?.............- , 
Miss Anna Karl. 
(Pupil of The Oscar Ehrgott Vocal School.) 


Schubert 


Recitation (selected). 
Frank W. Cady. 
Contralto solo, The Bird and Rose.... ; : Horrocks 
Miss Mayme Ellis 
(Pupil of The Oscar Ehrgott Vocal School.) 
Tenor solo, Adieu, Marie ounbebiteatacens . ‘ \dams 
Hi. T. Hanmer. 
Soprano solo, Springtide ‘ oe Bohm 
Miss Anna Karl. 


Recitation (selected). 
Frank W. Cady. 


Contralto solo, Love's Sorrow...... ‘ Shelley 
Miss Mayme Ellis 
Quartet from Rigoletto...... A beepuy ase eeeee 
Simplex Piano Player 
Sig. P. F. del Campiglio, musical director 


Frank Van der Stucken writes from Hanover to Mr 
Sterling that he will sail from Bremen on September 28, 
bringing his daughter with him, who will spend the 
winter here. Under his direction the opera department 
of the College of Music will give two operas, one, “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” by Nicolai, the other, not yet 
named, Mr. Van der Stucken will bring with him 


eS = 


A class for the thorough study of the Gregorian Chant 
will be organized by the College of Music under the 
direction of Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer 

Two masses and twenty-four motets of the latter are 
now in press. 


fe 


Some very interesting features will be brought out in 
the violin department the coming season. Mr. Marien, 
the head of this department of the College of Music, has 
a large class, and is arranging a violin concerto for four 
violins, and the soloists will be Mrs. Gisela Weber, Miss 
Bertha Roth, Ralph Wetmore and Fred Gerrard. The 


concerto will have the assistance of the college orchestra 


_s -_-* 
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Signor Romeo Gorno and Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer, of 
the College of Music, have been 


the piano department o 
engaged for a series of duet concerts for two pianos 
The tour will extend through the Southern and neighbor 


ing States 


_-s _s 
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Signor A. Gorno is to be congratulated on his pupils 
who have been successful in getting with the great 
teacher Leschetizky. Among those who have recently 
gone are Fred J. Hoffmann, Miss Aline Fredin, Miss 


] 


Genevieve S. Lincoln and Miss Corneille Overstreet; the 


n Vienna 


latter has been already a year 

This reflects great credit on Signor Gorno, as it is no 
casy matter to get with the great piano teacher Lesche- 
tizky 


Signor Romeo Gorno also has the honor of having had 
a pupil, Miss Clara Gotthelf, accepted by Leschetizky 


Georg Krueger, of the Conservatory of Music, will 
bring out several of his talented pupils this season in in 
dividual recitals J. A. Homan 


ERR KAPELLMEISTER ADOLF GOETTMANN 
(Berlin, W., Buelowstr, 854), from whose well 
known vocal school during the past year three tenors, 
one baritone and a coloratura singer were engaged for 
important German and foreign opera houses, as well as 
two mezzo sopranos, two altos and one baritone appeared 
with very good success in concert and in church, will re 
open his vocal class on September 16. The experienced 
voice builder accepts newcomers from September 1, after 
his return from Marburg, where, upon invitation of the 
university authorities of that town, he is holding lectures 
upon the subject of “Education of the Vocal Organ and 
Speaking Tone Production.” 
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MRS._ 


Carl Alves 


Has Resumed Vocal Instruction at her Home Studio: 
1146 Park Ave. acar 91st Street, New York. 


LOUIS V. SAAR 








PIANO and COMPOSITION. 
REPERTOIRE and SONG INTERPRETATION. 


Will resume teaching on September 16. 
Early application for instruction is suggested. 


126 East 83d Street, - 


NEW YORK CITY 





ARTHUR 


BERESFORD, 


BASSO-BARITONE. 
STEINERT HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 
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MISS 


MONTEFIORE 


Voro B. 
Private Studio and Address: 


THE ORMONDE, 


2030 Broadway, corner 70th St., New York. 


ETHEL L. ROBINSON, 


(LONDON CONCERT DIRECTION) 


122 Beaufort St., S. W., 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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It will not be until October 1 that the teachers will all 
have returned and studios get settled into the regular 
winter routine. Quite a number of leading teachers are 
in the city, but every advantage is taken of half holiday 
and early or late hours to remain away from their business 


places 
Ss & 


Arthur J. Hubbard was at his studio early in the week, 
having returned from Munsonville, where he has a sum 
mer home. During the warm months Mr. and Mrs. Hub 
bard have entertained many of their friends, among them 
Miss Ruby Cutter and Pau! Savage. Miss Cutter has not 
yet returned to the city, but will be here early in the 
coming week. 

Mr. Savage has been spending the summer in this coun 
try after a season’s study in Italy with one of the most 
noted masters. He leaves to-morrow for Paris, where 
he will spend this season and will probably appear in c 
certs. Mr. Hubbard is delighted with Mr. Savage's prog 
ress, and is congratulating himself that when he retires 
from the ranks as a teacher he wil! have a successor in 
Mr. Savage, who can carry on the work as laid out by 
Mr. Hubbard. 

Mr. Savage has much that is interesting to say of th« 
condition of music in Italy in its relation to Americar 
singers, but it is a deep and serious question, the solution 


of which cannot now be foreseen 


Miss Bertha Johnson, authorized teacher of the Yers 


system in French, will return to Boston about October 1 


and resume her work. Singers have found great benefit 


from diction lessons with Miss Johnson, whose thorough 
ness as a teacher and perfect understanding of the Yersin 
system is so well known. During the month of Septen 


ber Miss Johnson will visit the Yersin sisters at their 


home in New York. 
 <c& 


After October 1 Mrs. Anne Gilbreth Cross will receive 


) 


pupils at her studio in the Pierce Building 
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Arthur Beresford arrived in the city last week from an 


extended European tour Already he has many dates 


booked for the coming season 
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George W. Chadwick has set to music eight songs by 
Arthur Macy. “Thou Art to Me” is the one specially 
mentioned by author and composer as the favorite. They 





CLARA 





will be issued early this autumn. Mr. Macy's lyrics are 
well known, his verses of much delicacy and beauty, with 
charming sentiment. “The lines lend themselves to com 
position” has more than once been said of them. 

es & 

An Aeolian and Pianola recital will be given this after- 
noon at the M. Steinert & Sons Company’s warerooms 
in the Steinert Building. Theodore Schroeder, baritone, 
will be the soloist in the following program: 


Tannhauser Overture............ sated Wagner 
JEolian Orchestrelle. 
Recollections of Home _— Mills 


Pianola 


Baritone solo, Bedouin Love Song ; , Pinsuti 
Mr. Schroeder (pianola accompaniment) 

Silver Goring... .ccccee- ioneenibansenibesens .... Bendel 
a ere os copeesde Kirchner 
Pianola. 

Selo, The Rosary Nevin 


Mr. Schroeder (pianola accompaniment) 

Traumerei Schumann 

SevenGhs  vccceccense = ‘ geene Schubert 
Eolian Orchestrelle 

alse, op. 34 Moszkowski 


t 


- 


Pianola 
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The Cecilia Society has secured the rights from the 
composer and publishers to perform Massenet’s new ora 
torio, “The Promised Land,” and it will be given early in 
December 

Se & 


H. J. Stewart, the organist at Trinity Church, will, fol 
lowing out his custom in San Francisco, play a short pro 
gram on the organ for half an hour after the afternoon 
service Last Sunday, when this was inaugurated, a 
goodly number of the congregation availed themselves of 
the opportunity to hear the music 

It may not be remembered that Dr. Stewart is the com 
poser of “Crossing the Bar,” a song that has had an un 


usual amount of compliments bestowed upon it 
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Under the direction of Frank O. Nash, the operetta, 
the 11th. Miss 


Leveroni took the principal part, others in the cast being 


‘Trial By Jury,” was given at Hingham on 


well-known summer residents of the town The per 


formance was successful in every respect 
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Owing to the inability of Emma Eames to appear at the 
Worcester Music Festival the auction sale of tickets for 
the season was not up to last year’s mark. The first choice 
was bid off to Col. Samuel E. Winslow for $10, and Hon 
Stephen Salisbury and Hon, Joseph H. Walker paid like 
amounts for choice. The premium then fell to $7.50, and 
f 


finally to 50 cents. Eight hundred season tickets were « 
fered for sale and 513 were disposed of, against 780 last 
year. The total premiums received were $1,378.76, against 


$2,011.07 last year 


LeonarD Corpes Deav.—Leonard Cordes, an old violinist 
and teacher, died at his home, 321 East Eighty-eighth street 
last Wednesday morning, after a lingering illness, He was 
seventy-two years old. A _ delegation from the Aschen 
broedel, to which Mr Cordes belonged, attended t] 
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Madame Davies has a vacancy for two resident lady pupils | 


For Prospectus and Terms apply to 


(21 Victoria St., Westminster, LONDON, S. W. ; 





GLENN HALL 


TENOPF?.____.. 
Address CHAS. R. BAKER, Pine Arts Building, 
or Kimball Hall, Chicage, 
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Titiano. 


ARIE TITIANO, who will be heard in concert this 
season, is very well known to Boston music lovers 

She was a pupil of Mrs. Gertrude Franklin Salisbury, 
that city. She became prominent as a singer at private 
concerts, and made her début before the public at the 
Symphony concerts in 1897. She appeared nine times 
with the Boston Symphony concerts, until she went 
abroad in 18909 Mile. Titiano gave song recitals ir 
Boston under the patronage of Mrs. John L. Gardner 


j 


Mrs. Roger Wolcott and others of equal social prom 
nence, and sang continually in different parts of the 
country from that time until she went abroad to study 
language and dramatic action. She knew the music of 
seven operas when she went to Italy, and inside of a 
week after her arrival in Florence was offered an opening 
but she declined in order to perfect her dramatic studies 
Mile. Titiano made her début at Varese, and appeared 
with marked success in “Faust,” “La Traviata,” “Rigo 


letto” and “La Sonnambula.” Her voice is of wonderful 


range, having four Cs in it. She sings C in altissimo 
above Melba’s high D. Mlle. Titiano will give forty con 
certs during the season, beginning in November, and her 


tour is being rapidly booked 


Ciara Poo_e-Kinc.—Mme. Clara Poole-King, who is to 














be one of the soloists at the Worcester musica! festival, is 
reported to be in fine voice During the ummer she 
sang at several concerts, and one particul successful 
event was given at the Congregational Church at Bayshore 
L. I. In the report of the concert published in the Bay 
hore Journal, Madame Poole-King was referred to as the 
star attraction.” Following is an extract from the crit 
cism in the Journal 

Of Mme. Clara P e-King r tle 1 1 be 1. She 

long eld a ent | n the affe ns f mu 

r at praise an’ be tt ess than repetition Her rendition 
f “Habanera,” from the era “Carmer revealed the wonderfu 

pe and elastic r But eetnes . r ee 
ent in the choice er « he ence de w e bot! 
r ce and that of he Miss Fox, s ve the 

et + € ry ] er € t s n t e ] et A 
we ld near er the grea tes a at VW ce 
Mass., rende e contra par € Re 1 other 

s t ¢ 2 ere se r < S g 

ed upon her s ‘ Miss I 

Miss Grace Fox, the pupil of Madame Poole-King, is a 

prano, and in her singing at the concert she showed ev 
dences of excellent t ning 

Louis V. SaAar.—Mr. Saar returned from the Catskill 
Mountains last week and resumes his instruction in piano, 
musical theory and repertory 
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MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES—FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


Cuicaco, September 14, 1901 
HREATENING clouds often arise suddenly to 
hang heavily over great Western cities. In 
like manner tidings of President McKinley’s 
assassination came, darkening Chicago. 
To-day the cloud has burst. The final news 





is here. And now the heavens seem to sym- 
pathize with a human sympathy, for in reality a gentle rain 


is falling, and the responsive flags, at half mast, quiver 


Everywhere the deplorable deed and its disastrous re- 


sults have been the chief topic of thought and conversa- 
tion. But through it all there has existed no desire on the 
part of the people to neglect home, studio or office. For 
life like the President’s teaches other citizens to make 
their lives better worth the living 
To the musician it seems to say: “Work—study Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin or anything else that is good and in- 
spiring. For, remember, to-morrow we die.” 
J 
What is the attitude of the true artist? Where must 
he il d: 
Though this emotional world, with rapturous acclaim, 
idly may place him on Fame’s fair pedestal, striving 
ever f{ the unattained, he is not “Patience on a monu 
ent 
= = 


Said the great Beethoven: “Freedom and progress ars 
ur true aim in the world of art, just as in the great 
reation at large.” 

The promotion of this “ireedom and progress” of music, 


East alike, has been and still is the aim of 


Tue Musicat Courier 





lo confine journalistic developments to one State or 
ection of the country were to limit qualifications 
And who courts limitations? 
Authoritative Westerners long have realized that the 
ope of this paper is national Also, international 
ea = 
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While the above is true, the fact still remains that “de 


ails make perfection.” Thus all items which touch the 


interests of music in this vicinity are welcomed at these 


offices in the Fine Arts Building. 
eS & 

“The dull period which music journals must experience 
in Chicago” is the topic discussed this week by an 
eminent Eastern manager. 

3ut when does this dull “period” occur? 
THe MusicaL Courter look for even semicolon or 


In vain does 


comma, 
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It is not generally known here that Miss Clemence Van 
den Broeck, a gifted artist whose paintings have been ex 
hibited in Europe and America, is visiting Chicago this 
week. She is the daughter of the late Pierre Van den 
Broeck, a sculptor who occupied the position of inspector 
and commissioner general of fine arts under the Belgian 
Government. Miss Van den Broeck has received many 
honors. In London her work won two medals, presented 
by the Prince of Wales, while in 1894 she was elected a 
member of the Academy of Arts and Sciences by the 
French Government. 

S= = 


Mme. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler has returned to Chi 


cago from her summer home in Wisconsin 


Pe _— P—— 
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Louis Francis Brown, manager of Studebaker and 
University Halls, in the Fine Arts Building, announces a 
number of interesting events. At the Studebaker Hall 
the Sunday “Four o’Clocks” will begin early in the fall, 
“The Daisy Chain” and a misceilaneous program being 
given at the first of these recitals by a New York quartet 
consisting of Shannah Cumming, Gertrude May Stein 
and Messrs. Howard and Miles. Here Burton Holmes 
will be heard in an able series of lectures, and Madame 
Lehmann probably will give a January concert. 

Artists whom Mr. Brown has secured for University 
Hall are Josef Hofmann (two recitals), Fritz Kreisler 
(one or two recitals) and later in the season Plunket 
Greene and Ben Davies. University Hall’s attractions 
will include George Grossmith, Seton Thompson and the 
Cushing illustrated lectures on travel, while among other 


well-known persons who may come are Sarah Grand and 
Sir Robert Ball, the English lecturer on astronomy 


eS €& 

Frederic Grant Gleason, having returned from his va 
cation to the Chicago Auditorium Conservatory, of which 
he is president, is now busily engaged in teaching his 
many pupils. The interior of the conservatory is being 


redecorated, and the effect will be very attractive 


Esther Feé, the brilliant young violinist, has gone to 
Dieppe, France, where she will enjoy the sea bathing, and 
incidentally give several recitals. Great interest is centred 
in the coming American tour of this exceptionally prom 
ising artist 
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News, has been received that William H. Sherwood, the 
pianist, was invited to play at Buffalo with John Lund’s 
Symphony Orchestra, but the sad tragedy of which the 
President was the victim occurred just previous to the ex 


pected concert 


The American Conservatory of Music’s catalogue, just 
issued, is a work of art which will interest all lovers of 
music. 
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Miss Mary M. Shedd leaves here this week for a short 
visit at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York Among the 
most promising singers who are studying with Miss Shedd 
at her studio in the Auditorium Building are Miss Louise 
Miller, Miss Irene Briggs and Miss Anna Rosengreen 


J €& 

Miss Louise Neilson, soprano, who formerly was a 
member of the Swedish Quartet, has recently been en 
gaged in organizing a philanthropic club in this city. An 
effort will be made to place this “Neilsor rele’ on a 
firm financial basis 

= & 

Mary Dennis Manning, who for seven years occupied 
the chair of oratory and elocution at the Nebraska State 
University, has been engaged to direct a similar depart 
ment at the Sherwood School of Musi 

= << 

Electa Gifford, soprano, and William H. Sherwood, 
pianist, having been engaged to give a recital at Newtor 
Kan., early in December, it is expected that their ap 
pearance will constitute the most notable feature in an im 
portant series of concerts to be held the during the 
coming winter 

a =. 
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The Apollo Club’s admirable progran t presen 


season is as follows: 

“Samson and Delilah,” December 2, 1901.—Mme Jose 
phine Jacoby, Charles Gauthier, Herman DeVries, H. W 
Newton and Walter Root 

“Messiah,” December 25, 1901.—Mme. Eleanor Mere 
dith, Miss Mabelle Crawford, E. C. Towne, W. A. How 
land. 

Part Songs, February 17, 1902.—Mme. Schumann 
Heink 

ee of Faust,” April 28, 1902.—Miss Helen 
3uckley, C. W. Clark, cl aude Cunnir igham. (The teno: tenor 











Mime, SCHUMANN-HEINK, Mr. BISPHAM, Sig. CAMPANARI, 
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Are open for Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musical, Festivals during the Season 1901-2. 
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role has not yet been filled, Edward Lloyd having decided 
not to appear.) 
Lours Evans, PRESIDENT. 

Louis Evans, the well-known secretary of the Chicago 
Apollo Club, has beceme president of the Hamlin Com 
pany, George Hamlin, the tenor, having resigned, owing 
to the pressure of his professional engagements. Mr. Evans 
has had experience in musical matters both in England 
and this country. Of the Englewood Musical Club, Engle 
wood, Ill., he is choral director. His many friends wish 


him every success as the Hamlin Company’s new president 


Cuicaco Musicat COLLEGE 


It is satisfactory to know that many hundreds of stu 
dents are arranging to take special courses this season at 
the far famed Chicago Musical College, whose representa 
tives and influential faculty now includes the following 
names : 

Board of Musical Directors—Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Hans 
Von Schiller, Bernhard Listemann, Rudolph Ganz, Dr 
Louis Falk, William Castle, S. E 
Gauthier, Herman Devries and Hart Conway, director of 
School of Acting 

Piano—Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Hans Von Schiller, Walter R 
Kniipfer, Hermann Klum, Adolf Brune, Arthur Rech 
Ayres, Alma W. Anderson, M. Eleanor Turner, 
Rudolph Ganz, Maurice Rosenfeld, Karl Reckzeh, Lillian 
M. Reid, Eizabeth G. Saviers, Maud Jones, Gena Brans 
combe, Viola E. MacLean and Maybelle Lewis 

Vocal—William Castle, Charles Gauthier, Mrs. O. I 
Fox, Vernon d’Arnalle, Mabel F. Shorey, Hermatr 


Devries, John R. Ortengren, Mary 


Jacobsohn, Charles 


Jessie I 


Forrest-Ganz and 
Seatrix Mizer. 

Violin—Bernhard Listemann, Joseph T. Ohlheiser, S 
E. Jacobsohn, Felix Borowski and William Konrad 

Organ—Dr. Louis Falk 

Violoncello—Franz Wagner 

Harmony, Counterpoint, Canon and Fugue—Dr. Louis 
Falk, Adolf Brune, Louis Campbell 
Ayres 

Composition 


lipton and Bessie E 
Felix Borowsk 

Ensemble Playing—Franz Wagner 

History of Mus Felix Be } 


Reading and Public School Music—Louis Camp 








bell-Tipton 

Eberhard | 
Flute—Curt Baumbach 
Emil Kopp 


School of Acting—Hart Conway, Mrs. Hart Conway 


Clarinet 


Payden 
Elocution and Physical Culture—Lillian Woodward 
Gunckel 

Foreign languages 
Mercedes Devries 
sh, Candido Rosi 


Tre HAMLIN CoMPANY’S 


Italian, Enrico Alfieri French 
Hobein 


German, Eduard 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Charles W. Clark and George Hamlin have been en 


gaged by the Mozart.Club, of Pittsburg, Pa., for its con 


works to be presented on this 


“Walpurgis Night” and Ros 


cert on November 26. The 
occasion are Mendelssohn's 
sini’s “Stabat Mater.” 


Charles W. Clark has also been engaged to sing with 





the Chicago Orchestra, on December 13 and 14, and with 
the Dominant Ninth Club, of Alton, IIl., on April 30. The 
many inquiries received for his services indicate that this 
artist will have one of the busiest seasons of his success 
ful career. 

Holmes Cowper will sing at the Tarkio, Mo., Festival 
on October 23 and 24 

Mrs. Sue Harrington Furbeck, contralto, will appear at 
the Y. M. C. A. concert, Chicago, on February 27. 

Miss Augusta Cottlow, pianist, has been booked with 
the Chicago Orchestra for January 24 and 25, with the 
St. Louis Choral Symphony Society for March 20, with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra for April 17 and 18, and 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., for March 7 

Arthur Dunham, organist, and Miss Elaine 
contralto, have returned from abroad M. H 


DeSellem, 


McCat, Lannam.—McCall Lanham, the baritone, re 


turned to New York from a successful concert tour in 
Texas and Tennessee, on August 1, to take charge of the 
summer vocal work at the American Institute of Applied 


Since his return he has been very busy with his 


Music 
pupils, and has also been booked for a number of en- 
gagements for the coming season. Mr. Lanham turned 


from Paris in February, after a three years’ course of 


study under Sbriglia, the great voice teacher. He was 
also with Granier, the well-known teacher of interpreta 


tion and diction at the Conservatory. M. Sbriglia was 
most enthusiastic over his pupil’s singing, and predicted 
a great career for him. Lanham’s voice is a high dra 
matic baritone, full of resonance and power, and his art 1s 
paramount in everything he does. He has a big range 


from low G to high A, and as critic says, “His voice 





= +} ~~ alit ™ that al 
has that admirable quality sym that always reac 
the hearts of his hearers.” His repertory, which includes 


ten operas, is large and varied. Mr. Lanham has had con 
siderable experience as a church singer, having sung a 


in the city, before g 





some of the best known churche 
to Europe. He is also a good organist, as the fact that he 
plays at Calvary Baptist Church, Fifty-seventh street, dur 
ng the summer goes to prove 

He is now associated with Tom Karl as one of the in 
structors in voice at the American Institute of Applied 
Music the 
latter part of September. The exact date will be ar 
] f THe Musicat Courier 


His first recital in the institute will be given 


STELLA PRINCE Mrs. Stella Prince Stocker 





ng for 
While 


abroad her lectures were received with enthusiasm, and 


has returned from 


her lecture recitals here this autumn and winter 


her compositions, especially an overture for full orches 


tra, received favorable notice Besides her lectures, Mrs 


Stocker will teach piano and other 
rT ] 


yranches in a musical 


education. She is also prepared to direct her own oper 
ettas. Two of these compositions, “The Queen of Hearts,” 


in one act, and “Beulah,” for children’s voices, are espe 


cially adapted for performance by amateurs 
Mrs. Stocker’s residence and studio are at 17 West 103d 
street, New York city 





VICTOR 


HARRIS, 


Vocal Training. 


The Art of Singing in All Its Branches. 
STUDIO: THE ALPINE, 55 West 33d Street, NEW YORK. 








Frederic Martin, Basso. 


AST spring and during the summer Frede 
of B yston, sang at a large number of mus festivals 


















in different parts of the country. Everywhere his success 
was an assured one and ew pre not are re 
produced here: 
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SOPRANO, 


Dramatic and Coloratura. 
CONCERT and ORATORIO. 
REPERTOIRE. 

Under the direction of HENRY WOLF SOHN. 


Boston Address : 159 Tremont Street. 












January with 


Commencing in 


AMERICAN TOUR, 1902. 


DATES NOW BHBOOZBIN G. 


HAROLD BAUER, 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


For all particulars apply to GEO. W. STEWART, 120 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
General Representative for Europe: ROBERT STRAKOSCH, 56 Rue La Bruyére, PARIS. 














Address: 


mn nd 2 \ 


Letter Box 38, NORTH TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
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O-MORROW, Thursday, will be a legal holi- 
day. The mortal remains of the martyr 
President are to be conveyed to their final rest- 


ing place in Ohio. 


HE city is slowly clothing herself in mourning. 
Every building seems to have put aside noisy 
business and changed to black and purple robed 
mausoleums for the body of the dead President. 
The mournful clang of the tolling bells enhances the 
gloom and helps to make a scene which will always 
be distinct in the minds of New Yorkers when the 


name of William McKinley is recalled. 


ANY Americans will favor the plan to make 
the Temple of Music at the Pan-American 
at Buffalo a permanent building. Nothing could be 
more beautiful than to erect around the spot a me- 
morial to the beloved President whose death from 
the bullet of a vile assassin the whole world mourns. 
President McKinley loved music. According to 
the authentic newspaper reports he repeated lines 
from a hymn as he lay dying. He died as he lived, 
a man of serene magnanimity, a firm believer in the 
immortality of the soul. Such a deathbed scene 
is a lesson of hope and faith to all men. Through- 
out the land last Sunday the church choirs and 
congregations united in singing that grand hymn 
by the late Cardinal Newman, a favorite with 
President McKinley: 
“Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom, 


Lead thou me on.” 


HE hymn was the cause of a memorable scene 
in Cincinnati last Saturday night. The great 
festival chorus of 1,000 voices, practicing for the 
fall festival of next week in Music Hall, almost 
broke down in trying to sing “Lead, Kindly Light.” 
It had been arranged to sing this hymn in the 
concert, when it was thought the President would 
recover, the first verse by the great chorus, the 
second by a quartet and the third verse by chorus, 
quartet and the audience. 

The chorus began the first line of the song at 
the raising of Director Boex’s baton, and instantly 
the thought of the dying President came home to 
every singer. Voices quivered and eyes grew 
moist, and as the second line echoed through the 
great auditorium the mighty chorus shook with 
emotion, and it was only by a supreme effort that 
the verse was carried through. When the hymn 
was finished there was not a dry eye on the stage. 





OULD there be anything more discouraging 

to the lover of the drama than the plays pre- 

sented at the reopening of the theatres? There is 

apparently little choice to-day between the exciting, 

old fashioned melodrama, vulgar musical come- 

dies and the milky, mushy romantic play written 

with an eye to reconcile the matinee candy eating 

girl to her stage hero. Dramatically, we are living 
in sad days. 


RANCE is rejoicing to see the work of artistic 
decentralization going merrily on. A rival 

to the Roman theatre at Orange has been found 
in the Arenes of Beziers, where for four years per- 
formances have been given. This year it is a ballet, 
“Bacchus Mystified,” the music composed by a 
young prix de Rome, M. Olonne, who conducted 
in person and received warm applause. Next year 


a piece, “Parysatis,”’ words by Madame Dieulafoy, 
music by Saint-Saéns, will be given. “Parysatis” is 
a name deeply impressed on the minds of all 
schoolboys who have struggled with Xenophon’s 
“Anabasis,” and as M. Dieulafoy is the famous ex- 
plorer of Persepolis the world will have a thor- 
oughly Persian spectacle. 


HE coming season does not promise to be one 
rich in novelties, at least not in New York. 
Conductors of our leading German singing socie- 
ties, like the New York Arion and Liederkranz and 
the Brooklyn Arion and Saengerbund, are gener- 
ally concerned with the production of new works, 
but outside of their endeavors nothing of impor- 
tance is being planned. Over in Brooklyn the In- 
stitute announces two oratorios—Handel’s “Mes 
siah”’ and Verdi's Requiem—for performance dur- 
ing the season. “The Messiah” will be sung a few 
days before Christmas and the Requiem the end of 


March. 


HE La Scala, of Milan, is in the hands of a 
liquidator. The syndicate of the Duke 
Visconti di Montroso and other wealthy amateurs 
which undertook to run the theatre for three years 
is dissolved by lapse of time. It was not a financial 
success and the members decline to renew the 
agreement. The liquidator appointed at the meet 
ing where this resolution was adopted is M. 
Gazzaniga. What will become of La Scala? Last 
April the municipal council proposed a referendum 
to the people of the question of a subsidy by the 
city, but at present matters have. gone no further 
than the appointment of a committee to study the 
question of a referendum and how it is to be 
organized. Meanwhile time presses and nothing 


is done. 


T HE German 7imes in writing of the coming sea 
son at Berlin says: 

“What marvelous sights we shall behold, when 
this scason’s crop of new American students, fresh 
from the States, shall find the haunts of the music 
makers, and display themselves in all the glory of 
the latest Transatlantic fashions. What weird ‘hair- 
cuts,’ what skin-tight trousers, what Lilliputian 
overcoats, what short skirts, what pretty faces we 
shall see! Yesterday there appeared a new student, 
in golf suit of amazing cut, and stockings of appall- 
ing pattern. His head was bedecked with a small 
cloth covering resembling something between a 
jockey cap and an Arabian turban. We have seen 
this type of student before. It usually takes from 
four to six weeks to civilize him. After that he 
strikes an attitude of self-defense whenever the sub- 
ject of the golf suit is mentioned. Why must Eng- 
lishmen and Americans rig themselves like guys 
when they go a-traveling?” 


66 ANTED, an Opera Text.” This cry, heard 
everywhere to-day, is a pretty old one. 
The Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung in the year 
1813 contained the following: “Wanted—The un- 
dersigned wishes as soon as possible to come into 
possession of a good opera text, which he will set 
to music and pay a fair price for. He hereby re- 
quests the poets of Germany, who are willing to ac- 
cept the work, to send in their manuscripts as soon 
as possible, while he undertakes that in case of not 
being employed they will be returned to the author 
without the slightest misuse. Prague, March 12, 
1813. Kart Maria von WEBER, Capellmeister, 
Director of the Opera of the Royal Bohemian The- 
atre, Prague.” 
Weber had been in Prague from the beginning 
of January, and remained there till September, 
1816; but was not successful in finding a text. In 
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1817 he became capellmeister at Dresden, and there 


he made the acquaintance of the poet Friedrich 
Kind, who handed in the text of “Der Freischutz” 
Weber began the work by compos- 
in that year the duet “Schelm halt’ 


on March 1. 

ing on July 12 
fest,’ and on May 
ture. “Der 
first time in May, 1821, at Berlin. 


13, 1820, completed the over- 


Freischiitz” was performed for the 


A N old newspaper paragraph about the last con- 

cert tour by Christine Nilsson in this country 
is interesting when the numbers in the Swedish 
singer’s repertory are contrasted with the concert 
selections of great singers in our day. “Angels 
lever Bright and Fair,” from Handel’s “Theodora,” 
was named as the first number in Nilsson’s list, and 
she sang the same aria in all of the cities in her tour 
Her rich, full, mellow and sympathetic voice was 
suited to legato singing, and what noble examples 


of that style of singing she gave 


HE birthday of Dr. Antonin Dvorak, the 
Bohemian composer, was celebrated on Sep- 
tember 8 at Prague, where in honor of this 


sixtieth event in his life the administration of the 
Czech National Theatre presented his oratorio 
“St. Ludmilla,” and a cyclus of his operas is in 


\ festival concert also took place at his 
Muhlhausen, 
no celebrations here in 
‘New World” Symphony, 


is no record of his birthday, and his 


progress 


birthplace, near Kralup, Bohemia 


Phere were honor of the 


composer of the but 


then there 


residence here is very nigh forgotten by this time 


HIE lrankfurter Kurier tells a story about Wag 
When the 


composer was struggling with dire poverty he sold 


ner that places him in a new light 

to the Stuttgart Theatre the right of playing ‘““Tann 
hauser,” “Lohengrin” and “The Flying Dutchman” 
for the ridiculous sum of 50 

When he 
had composed his “Tristan,” 
the 


WAGNER AS A 
HOLDER 
OF GAS STOCK, 


florins a_ night 


Stuttgart, like all rest ot 


the world, wanted to hear it, 


Gunzert, the intendant of the Royal Theatre, was 


approached by Herr Batz, the business manager of 
Wagner, with a proposal to cancel the old agree 


ment, and make a new one by which Wagner 


should receive the usual 10 per cent. royalty. Gun 
zert had never been in a theatre until he was ap 
man 


pointed intendant, and had only one idea of 


agement, that is, economy. So at Batz’s first words 
“What? 
me three of his operas and now wants me to buy 
Tell Herr Wag- 
ner that he may write all the operas he likes, but 
Still, the 


he exclaimed: Wagner has already sold 
£ : 


them over again at a higher price! 


they shall never be played at Stuttgart.” 


good folk of Stuttgart clamored for “Tristan,” and 


when they remonstrated with Gunzert he replied: 
“Do you want me to mount a new piece by this 
Herr Wagner? He writes operas so long that they 


the theatre far, far too much for gas, and 


cost 
wants, too, 10 per cent!” 


} 


One day Lautenschlager, the machinist of the 


theatre, received a telegram: “Wagner arrives to 


morrow He wants to go to the theatre; get two 


places for him.” (Gunzert was asked for them 


“This is too much!” he cried; “this fellow burns a’l 
my gas, wants to sell me his operas twice over and 


dares to ask for complimentary tickets!” 


“But, your Excellency, it is a great honor for us that 
Richard Wagner wishes to hear us.’ 
“An honor! It is an honor to the theatre when His 


Majesty Ceigns to come, or the princesses or the minis- 


ters; but what is the good cf the visit of this Herr Wag 


ner to us?” 


The intendant’s secretary then put in a word to support 


his comrade 


“Well,” said Gunzert, “I'll give you two seats in the 


amphitheatre.” 


“Your Excellency cannot think of that 
upper gallery! 

“Do you suppose I am going to give him a box, like a 
king, or a princess, or an ambassador ?”’ 

The machinist turned to leave, when Gunzert called him 
back. 


“Here are two orchestra stalls. But they are for you.” 


Wagner arrived. The tickets were 
“Whom did you get them from?” 


Gun- 


Next day 
handed to him. 
he asked. ‘From the intendant Herr von 
zert.” “It is a pity,” said Wagner, “for I shall have 
to call on him, and I de not want to do so.” 


Wagner went to the theatre; the opera was “On 


dine,” and he admired the scenery very much. Next 
day he called on the intendant, with the hope that 
he would not be admitted But Gunzert was at 


home, and received him ceremoniously Wagner 
praised the theatre, the orchestra, the singers, and 
Gunzert thought he had a good opportunity to dis 
“Oh, your Excel 
look after 


You must see my man of business.” 


cuss the question of royalties. 
lency,” interrupted Wagner, “I never 
these things 
“But you must know,” continued the intendant 
“that they want me to mount ‘Tristan.’ Tell me, 
Herr Wagner, is it as long as your other works?” 
“T fear it is.” 
“Well, now, let us come to 


terms, Herr Wagner 


your operas cost me a terrible sum for gas. Cut 


half an hour out of each of your pieces, and I shall 
mount ‘Tristan’ and give you to per cent. of the 
receipts. With what I shall save in gas I can do 
that.” 

“Very sorry,” replied Wagner, “that is quite im 
possible. Not only will I not make any cuts, but | 
am obliged to forbid you to omit a single note i 
any of my works.” 

“Why so?” cried Gunzert 

“T'll tell you Herr von Gunzert: I am a larg¢ 


shareholder in the gas company 


When Wagner had taken his 


departure, the i 


tendant turned to his secretary. “This Herr Wag 
ner is perhaps making fun of me!” 
| l’S an old story, this discussion of the support 
of a summer orchestra in New York, but so 
long as the hopes of many music lovers are de 
ferred schemes and plans will be talked over 
There is no law yet in this country prohibiting 
people from talking We 
SUMMER published a four column 
ORCHESTRAS editorial bearing on this mat 
AGAIN. ter in the issue of Tut 
Musica Courter for July 
24, and nothing new can be added at this time 
The conditions remain the same. In our July 


editorial we stated that 1,000 people, ready to pay 


50 cents per night, would support a summer 
orchestra and a good conductor without any 
philanthropic aid or assistance from human 


That 


a community of over 4,000,000 to carry 


“angels.” 1,000 persons nightly cannot be 
reached in 
on this sort of enterprise is a reflection upon the 
New Yorkers. Such a 
can only offend persons ignorant of conditions 

The 
who in the past have undertaken to give orchestral 


New York have all 


artistic taste of statement 


associations, 


corporations and individuals 


concerts during the summer in 


experienced about the same drawbacks. To begin 
with there is the deadhead nightmare. All sorts 
and conditions of persons, for one reason and 


another, claim the “courtesy” of free admissio1 


There is no need to quote the list, but it looms up 
with each returning summer. Here in itself is a 
small community of pretended music lovers, and 


unwilling to the paltry ad 


The 


perous looking man or woman constantly schem 


yet they seem pay 


mission of 50 cents well dressed and pros 
ing and planning to gain access into the concert 
hall without paying for the tickets must excite our 
pity, and, more than that, the petty beggars merit 


contempt as well as pity 





Wagner in the 


boast one building devoted to art tl 


desecrated at some time. Carric 


There is some talk “in the air,” and very much 


“in the air,” of forming a society for the support 


of concerts in New York during the months of 


June, July, August and September. “It can be 
done” exclaim a few enthusiasts. Yes, it can; but 
it most likely will not be accomplished. So fat 


as our knowledge goes the Summer Night Orches 


tral Association organized some years ago has not 


disbanded True. conferences were held, and som« 


of them were lively good 


conferences, too, 


ladies got no further than raising a small sub 
scription, which was in time returned to the gener 
ous contributors 

\ certain woman, who, by the way, was not a 
member of the aforementioned association, but in 
her way a clever and well meaning woman, ap 


proached one of New York’s rich men in behalf 


of a fund for the support of a summer orchestra 


This man was reputed to be generous and a lover 
of the arts. “Yes,” he said, “I will gladly give 
toward the support of such concerts.” Then as the 


1 the man realized 


woman unfolded her plans, and 
that drinks were to be sold in the auditorium, he at 
once withdrew his offer of aid his rich man 
generous and a music lover, was a member of the 
Presbyterian Church, and he declared he could not 
consistently aid any enterpris¢ mpanied b ‘ 
selling of beer, whisky and wins 

There are members in the Summer Night 
Orchestral Association that would also have op 
posed the sale of drinks at concerts under their 
auspice S, (Can this be one otf the causes 1 
oncerts were attempted? We, on the other hand 
vho recall the delightful concerts given on the 
Madison Square Rov ( ra ‘ 

it the ot icholas G ‘ ( y 
ourse, that the sale of drinks contributed almost 
much to the success of the entertainments as th 
music itself Phe eedot sn ind the 
privilege ol orderit r re shment ¢ iin! 
attracted men wh di ive gone othe 
lo the credit of these me the conductec 





selves as becomes cre 


know, the managers of the concerts experienced n 
unpleasantness on account of the bar and smoking 
privileges And the womet and what fine wom 
were seen at these concerts!—appeared rathet 
enjoy the liberty which in our American con 
munities is regarded as unconventior indi 
some quarters wicked. The 

at the St. Nicholas Garden, were remarkable for 
their refinement and general air of prosper Tit 
in spite of the rush out of town, gave evidence tha 
many fairly well to do people « not get away 
Among the great middle class the s er vaca 
tions extend from one week to one month, and so 
there will always be in the summer time in New 
York a great resident populatio1 in affor 
to support an orchestra, ] if t 

tertainment is wanted \ society, it would seem 
could do no more for music than such a 

tion, and here again we come to our origi 





ment of the 1,000 persons [for each seven nights in 


the week eager to pay the paltry admission of 5 
ents. Nightly this would amount to only $50 


a trifling sum surely for a metropelitan place of 


amusement. When these figures are reached at the 
box office the summer orchestra will be« é 
ixture 
A CHEAP, fourth rate musical comedy opens 
the season at th Metropolitan Ope 
louse, the supposed home of grand opera in th 
country. But after a chicken show, what can New 
Yorkers expect? Certainly the metropolis cann 


iat has not bee 


her vulgar, maudlin harangues, was permitted o 
i recent Sunday night to appear at Car Hal 
the home of the svmphor concet 
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CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY SOME 
OF OUR BEST AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 


Paul Ambrose. 











\ ng Song - Mrs. B. H. Kilduff, Boston, Mass 
Crown of Love .....-Harold L. Butler, Valparaiso, Ind. 
Mrs. H, H. A. Beach. 

I Sea, vocal duet : : 

: ( ae { Mrs May Sleeper Ruggles’ pupils 
_ t radie Song - a 
reg Sen ee \ recital, Van Buren Hall, Boston. 
Eestasy, with violin obligato Frederick Warren, Chicago, Il. 
Spring Miss Helen R. McDevitt, Boston, Mass. 
My Star . 
Wandering Clouds Aria, | Mrs. May Sleeper Ruggles, South 

rom Schiller’s Mary bridge, Mass. 

_ art 


Misses Gertrude Creedon and Hat 


/ 


The Night Sea, v duet . friet E Dougherty, Southbridge, 
\ Mass 

Menuet Italien, piar ; Arthur Foote, Salem, Mass 

Mrs Alice Holmes Owen, New 

I Years at e Spring Hampshire Music Teachers’ Asso 


ciation, The Weirs 


Charles Dennée. 














ek er errerS | le tailey, Somerville, Mass 
My King.........ssccccscesceecseseessW, H. Stedman, Boston, Mass. 


Edna Rosalind Park. 


The Nightingale and the ) Mme, Evta Kileski, New London, 
Pe boadaddvitaesdcusskevess { Conn 

rhe Nightingale and the Rose.....Mme. Evta Kileski, Lyme, Conn. 

The Nightingale and the Rose....Mrs. B. H. Kilduff, Boston, Mass 

Mrs, B. H. Kilduff, Boston, Mass 


Mrs. Clara Kathleen Rogers, 


Mrs May Sleeper Ruggles, Van 
Buren Hall, Boston. 
Mme, Evta Kileski, New London, 


The Clover Blossoms 


Jennie Kissed Me (from 


Folksongs) Conn 


/ 
\ 
/ 
a eee: ee” Coane Mme. Evta Kileski, Lyme, Conn 
Folksongs)... \ , 
Irish Love Song } 
Jennie Kissed Me (from Mme. Evta Kileski, Lowell, Mass 
Folksongs).. \ 
) Miss Esther B. White, Lyceum Thea 
{ tre, Morristown, N. J 

Hallett Gilberte, Boston, Mass 


the Years at the Spring 
Ah, Love, but a Day 
Thomas G. Shepard. 


The Lass. that Loves a) Galveston Quartet Society, Galves 
Sailor..... ; { ton, Tex 


Me. a Cycle of Song fro 
Me, ; v : gs, from _— 
{/ Mr. and Mrs. Ericsson Bust 











devi Vienna is a very moral town 





HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE™ 





E. M. BOWMAN WINS HONORS IN MAINE. 
CAPTURES PRIZE AT “SPELLING BEE,” AND GETS ELECTED PRES! 
DENT OF THE S. I. A. A. 
te is well once in a while for the musician to forget al 

about his music and go in for the enjoyment of other 
intellectual pastimes 


Among the musical people who have summer homes 
Sguirrel Island, Me., is Edward M. Bowman, organist 
pianist, teacher and conductor of the Temple Choir 
srooklyn, who, as announced last week, has returned 
to the city Many interesting musical events wert 
planned by Mr. Bowman during the vacation, but as | 
is a wise and all-around educated man he receives and 
accepts invitations for other forms of entertainment and 
instruction The Lewiston Journal, in a recent letter 
about summer festivities on Squirrel Island, included a 
interesting paragraph about a “spelling bee,” at whicl 
Mr. Bowman carried off one of the prize \ musiciat 
who is a good speller is a wonder 

lo the friends who afterward congratulated Mr. Bow 
man the musician explained that he was born in Ver 


mont, where they were raised to such things. Mrs. Brook 





\ Ss 4 1 f the oth riz 
1 Love Thee. Song Mrs. B. H. Kilduff. Boston, Mass A Child’s | Garden of - on was the winner of the other 4 
‘ v ’ } } > 
Danse Humoristiqie..Detroit Conservatory of Music, Detroit, Mich Verses —- uns Che experience was a pleasant renewal « Mr. Bowmar 
Good-Night Blake H. Ozias, Valparaiso, Ind Es ue —— boyhood day Professor Thoma , University 
ee il 
( d-Nigh Emma Damrosch, Valparaiso, Ind Ohio. gave out words for a nd 4 Bia. “aii 
Arthur Foote. MApvAME De VERE IN AusTRALIA.—The criticisms from great 
7 ss far away Australia about the singing of Madame De Vere rhe same letter, published in the Lewiston Journal, re 
i Nighting I t apr es A > . . . 
aun I Mrs, Fish Griff Boston, Mass are all sincerely enthusiastic. Here are three additional tred to the memorial service to the late Mrs. W son 1? 
l B or Ralph H. Davison, Springfield, Mass reports: Frye, at which Miss Bessie Bowman ing 
é foses Are ead rs i al burgh sirminghan ! - yA” ¢ oN J 1 
I R \ D M Van Valken Birmin 1 hae All \T HER MA) ESTY S Mr. Bowman also takes an nies thik ; 
Sweetheart Mrs. J. Franklin Thacker, Chicago, I \ remarkably fine performance of Verdi's opera was given at ‘ . 
7 the ; ] ing f¢ aouirt | 1 +} 
Bedouin Song (met voices Apollo Club, Minneapolis, Minn ve theatre last night, and the large audience present was quick e third annual meeting ce Og \ 
The Galveston Quartet Society, Ga to show its hearty appreciation. Madame De Vere, who for the \ssociation, held at the Squirrel Island ¢ ! 
Ss Y ! 
- \ r n, Tex first time impersonated the heroine, sang most artistically, and acted ago, he was elected president Ihe 
» Sw vy. Swa Flying ) vith great power Her agonized supplication Numi Pieta,”’ which } 1 . . 
f Miss Bostwick, Aubu N. ¥ : at the same time are: S¢ ‘ ry Alex. Doy New York 
Sou { ‘ ? — concludes the first scene of Acts I. and II was m feelingly de ‘ mt - 7 : ' 
< r T oO rr ‘ 11S ey ’ T mre 
I'm Wearin’ Aw lean David Bispham, New York, N. ¥ ered, and in the solo of Act IIL., “O Cieli Azzuri her cultured treasure Robert I \ . oan I ’ t 
I'm Wearin’ Awa’, Jear David 1am, Chicago, Il nd sympathetic style came into delightful evidence, while the ex- dents, Hon, W. P. Frye, of Lewistor \. Hl. Davenp 
I'm Wearin’-Awa’, Jear Mrs. Walter Reed, Spokane, Wasl quisitely melodious music of the closing secne was given with fine of Bosten: Edward Stanwoed. Si: of B 
I'm Wearin’ Aw lear Mrs. Harry Reed, Springfield, Mas etlect Ihe Age, Melbourne 
Wearin’ Awa’, Jean Miss Lena Little, New Orleans, La r 
sia ies ' ; ; a o Assist Mrs. Happen-ALEXANDER.—Mrs. Sti ‘ 
, ‘ ' ) Mrs Anna Colburn Plummer, Salt \ truly magnificent performance f Verdi's great work met . Ha 
. , \ Lake Cit Utah in enthusiastic reception fror 1 crowded house in Her Majesty's den-Alexander > Mat 2 a short concs “ re re 
[ ‘\ \J ) Iheatre last night Phe event of the evening was the first appear opening her studio n Carnegn Hall. © ‘ 1 | 
o ahd Phe Cecilia, Brooklyn, N. ¥ ince in the name part of Madame De Vere. Her conception of morrow (September 19) she w play at Pa 
\ida must be praised as highly poetic; sympathetic in appearance "1 . 
e I Wit Me \ ‘ : i : . vis — _— and Irom there she wi go 1 t (oh \ re ( \ 
( | : tut : \\ graceful and passionate in action, and artistic in singing Her voice 
. < ¥ ( ' <tub, carne, vas equal to a the requirements of the ery exacting part, ringin pend a week at Cat: ba | | ( pa 
t Sile Land riously over 1s ensembles, yet sweet and melodi country — place \ het stat teache thi on 
} J. Me e Harner, New Hamps hen plaintive As it should be, all through the ope gy season Mr Ales " Mary | 1) 
Lomond (arranged) Music Teachers’ Association, The the erest centred in he ersot ' Nida nd © scored a : : : ; 
\ We ' ae , 7 Mell , son, who Na een tor evera cal 1 + the eadinyg 
) e \ i Miss Grace Allen, St. Paul, M teachers in the []lin« College of Music, at J son, | 
Ihe M Wir Frederick Warren, ¢ igo, IN \ida” was given by the Italian Opera Compat ist night at Miss Dickson has in the past been a pup f Mr \le 
H | ilke Sos s ; t t tw mportant 12 = j 
rhe N Wm. W. Walker, Boston, Ma Her Majesty's Theatre o important changes in the ander, and during this past summer a ne on 
Ml fll M Re e Munsey, Valpara Ind Madame De Vere a the title 1 made a remarkable oe er , , : bh M , 
g , cial advanced work th t \lexandet in prepar; 
Is Lik Red, ) Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker, Bostor nging was refined, her constantly correct in na 23 z : Me ; ; nie 
Red R \ M tion and her acting and ¢ f e part were brig trom fer her thors at the Hadden-Alexander tu 
Wanderer’s S | rren, Chicago, | ntelligent... The Argus, Melbou autumn and winter. Miss Dickson has taken the complete 
M Wind } en, Chicago, | Madame De Vere is the prima donna of the J. C. Wil Clavier course at the Clavier Summer School under Mr 
liamson Italian opera company Virgil himself. Miss Dickson is thor thly trained 
Jules Jordan, . - 
teacher, and is prepared to give the Hadden-Alexandet 
Life ti M Marie Steinkamy Cleveland, © : 1 . } 1 , 
\ Life I M | Kileski. N erage J. Armour GALLoway.—J. Armour Galloway, the dis pupils their foundational work in technic 
l r sor me ta ileski ew ( lon mn ¢ ? 
oc ee Mme. Eyta Kileski. Lyme. Conn. tinguished vocal teacher, has returned to the city after a —————_ —____—_. 
M R ten weeks’ rest in the White Mountains, and already Mae. Dorta Devine Resumes TeEAcu 
rgar Vv ' 1D . 
argaret Ruthven Lang. busy man with his classes Doria Devine, after a few days spent in Buff conclud 
Love Song Detroit ( ervatory of Music, Detroit, Mi The recital given at Carnegie Hall last season by his he summer's vacation spent delightfully among the mo 
Sor rederi¢ rre r¢ 1] . ” 1 1 1 P : 
k Frederick W n, Chicago, I pupils will be remembered for bringing out so many bri noted health resorts of the West Madame Devine 
Frank Lynes. liant singers. In order to give his advanced students more »— New York’s busiest vocal teachers s invariably 
H Gr ee a of an opportunity to be heard this season, Mr. Galloway taught here throughout the entiré son I) ear het 
‘ 1 eat rex r eV p t 4 - - . 2 
| Is Dor Miss Harriet E. Dougherty, Southbridge, Mas will give a series of three public recitals, as well as one alth necessitated a complete rest. Wit er hu nd she 
. No M Miss Gertrude Creedon, Southbridge, « private musical each week. It is safe to say that their | traveled extensively, with the best result She will 
| Mass concerts will be looked forward to with pleasure by music return to her numerous pupils entirely recovered and 
Sigh No More \ Gertrude Griffith, Valparaiso, Ind j ; 1 | 
D: Ee Valp é Ing. lovers. ready to resume lessor Monday, September 23, at het 
r r air gare i Iparaiso, 1¢ : . 
re Harry Goodhue, Cambridge. Mass studio, 136 Fifth avenue 
1 . : an - 
" Miss Lucy I — Wollaston, Mass Richard Strauss’ new opera “Feuersnoth” is in trouble 
ture Stanton Hill, Cambridge, Mass . ae on ° . . 
Het Robert G. Fraleigh. E so M in Vienna. The censor thinks that there is a risky scene By the advice of his physiciar iwust Wilhel “ 
t LOD ’ eigz ~verett Ass ‘ 
King Miss Marie Steinkamp, Cleveland. 01 at the finale which reminds him of sundry French vau discontinue his teaching in London. wher beet 
Kin \. Metcalf, Winter Hil, M evil! successfully engaged for some years | 
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THE CELEBRATED DUTCH PIANIST: 








- EDUARD ZELDENRUST 














First American Tour, 1901-1902, Begins November 15. 


‘‘One of the three or four great pianists of the world.’’—LONDON TIMES. 


Already Booked with Leading Orchestras, Recitals in Principal Cities, Entire Tour Now Booking, 


BALDWIN PIANO USED. 
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FiRusica es 


Michael F. Lambert Jr a t, has become a member 
f the aculty of the Detroit Conservatory of Music 

Mrs. Mark Helm will 
isic department of the Eastern Indiana Normal School 


teach harmony this season in the 


Marion B. Green. a basso cantante, of Dubuque, Ia., has 


returned 


home after an interesting recital tour in hi 
Mme. Kitty Berger, the harp-zither virtuoso, gave a re 
tai at the Tappan Zee H s¢ N yack N. ¥ m Au 


Miss Mary Cart 1 young olinist, whose home is at 
Waterloo, la. has played at a number of concerts at 
Western resorts this summer 

Miss Rosa Wiedhorn, a_ well-known miusiciat trom 
Vienna, is the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Morse, of 


Trident avenue, Winthrop, Mas 





Mi Hamlen-Rulat n yloist a ie Latayett 
enue Presbyterian Chur Bro yi ing recently a 
neert give Fa uth, M 


Miss Alice Ladue a daughter ot A Y Ladue ot ta 


Lafayette avenue Detroit, has st arrived in Paris, wher: 
¢ wil tudy with one of the vocal teachers 
\ new operetta, “The Lovers of Provence,” by Robert 
\. Barne f Boston, and irles Eugene Hamlin 
Bangor, Me s soon to be presented at Bangor 
Frank M. Church is preparing to assume his duties as 
‘ ecw l , finishing school 
Chattanoog lent 
M I y | ) hester, Ma ha 
ived a er re t New Y ! Massa sett 
gt nonths of July \ug 
| Mary Dean Ja Ml \n i R Mr Sarah 
) ey-Sampson and Frederick Martin were the soloists at 
Hampton Beach (N. H Music Festival 
H. P. Ecker, the rganist f Carnegie Music Hall at 
\llegheny, P p g interesting features for 
re ils 1 g ea nn and winter 
pup f Miss Ce e Loutse Castegnier gave a 
ile n September 10 it he home of Mrs Albert 
Symington, at Monmouth Beach, N. J or the benefit of 


¢ Monmouth Memorial Hospital 
Miss Mabelle Monaghan, assisted by Miss Jane Marple 
McKellar, violinist; Mrs. Effie Conrey Betts, pianist, and 


George Byron Heath, dramat reader, gave mecert on 
gust 2 it the Owen Hotel, Campobello, N. B 
Three Americans vor honors in Paris and 
| three will sing in grand opera heir names and cities 


are Miss Lucie Lenoir, of Cleveland, Ohio; Miss Elizabeth 
Parkinson, and Miss Margaret Clair f Atlanta, Ga 

Miss Marie Frances Whitney has returned to her native 
town, Kansas City, after completing her musica! studies 
abroad and also in Chicago. Miss Whitney ts a violinist 
and a daughter of B. R. Whitney, of Kansas’ City, Mo 

After seven years the Detroit Institute of Music closed 
its doors, and the director, Miss Kate H. Jacobs, accom 
panied by her sister, Miss Isabella Jacobs, will sail for 
Europe. They expect to spend a year in travel and study 

Miss Kate Vannah, a musician, author and composer, of 
Gardiner, Me., has recently made a musical setting for 
poem by Mrs. Emily Selinger entitled ““O Night Unfor 
gotten.”” The song has been dedicated to Miss McGregor 


of Portland, Me 


The Utica, N. Y., Conservatory of Music has issued a 
handsome prospectus for the season 1901-1902. Edward 
B. Fleck and Robert J Hughes are the rector I he 
institution Alfred H. Jay is the secretary Che institu 
tion is finely equipped with an up to date faculty and 


methods of instruction 
\ series of violin recitals were given this 
Green Acre. Eliot, Me., by Clarence De Vaux-Royer, at 


which he was assisted by Edward B. Kinney, pianist; Ed 


ward H. Brigham, baritone; Miss Grace Mae Clare, so 
prano, and Miss Reba E. Cornett, soprano The Misse 
Clare and Cornett are pupils of Emma Thursby 

Kart Doe Karl Doe g e well-known i 
true n voice rk eopens his studio at Steimert 
Hall, 162 Boylston street, Boston, on Monday, September 
30, and his time will be quickly filled up by those who want 
to study and prepare themselves for opera and oratorio 


Herr Doering sang recently at the Saengerbund concert 
n Manchester, and the New England Staaten-Zeitung and 
t 


Manchester Mirror published the following criticisms 


his work 


Among the ) t Mr. Doering, the tenor frot Bost took fir 
lace. He 4 esses most excellent voice, and e int retat 
f his selec ‘ Mr. Doering e Wag 
nge and “ be a n { greate a ‘ 
nd ea Mr. Doering Siegfric I engrit It ne r 
¢ age € I € H e fa r ng 
! as we c gers of Ne England Saeng 
N Englar s Zeitung 
t ce € conce " n t é elle 
k of n Karl D g, ter f I 4 
r e by s matic nd f { re r ig { the elightt (ie 
1 ng He ing Ww ense art c ] enur 
" ea d s r r ne 
Ce guage 1 fu ae e st er é 
esse H was « ‘ 1 capa fon 
r r being é lifferen ele r 
It we re x plea re 
Mian M 
Jessie SuHay Returns Hom Miss Jessie Shay re 


turned to her New York studio yesterday (September 17) 
and at once begins her work This young pianist ex 
pects to do her share of recital and concert playing. Mis 
Shay passed her vacation at Belle Haven, Greenwich 


Conn 


MUSIC IN # 


en tn em ttm a a a 
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THe Musica Courier we M ha 
i idy begur ‘ u \ un 
be pial pup ‘ Lat . 
ounce ‘ re ‘ “ p 
r 1 ive been ¢« ri t r ‘ 
2g rie hu l wit M | ( I y pe 
t eguiar mt S Sep | X 
== = 
Mme. Berta G Thon ‘ é lie 
Ad ndacks ( busy « g ‘ i pial 
chool jo Fu eC W. I I é W ig 
lirect the instruction in theory, harmony and compo 
tion Madame Thomason will receiv i limited number 
pupils at her 1 dence, 61 ‘ pkins place 1 nce 
‘ he w g Mor wn, N. J., wher e | 
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FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLE 


FOR TERMS AND DATES APPLY TO 


ALINE B. STORY, 356 La Salle Avenue, CHICAGO. 





LAMPERTI SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


TO BE OPENED NOVEMBER |, 1901. 


Quartier Parc Monceau, 
Paris. 


Temporary Address, 3 rue Gounod. 


A Grand Piano 


IN AN 


UPRIGHT CASE. 











* 
MITH & 
NIXON, 
Ciacianati, Ohio, 


Manufacture this in- 
strument for 


MUSICIANS. 











EIA SLAM, 


Professeur de Chant. 


TECHNIQUE, STYLE, REPERTOIRE, 
OPERA, CONCERT. 

2” Direct Communication with European Managers. 

54 rue Faubourg St. Honoré, PARIS. 


London Organ School 


AND INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


22 Princes Street, Cavendish Sq., W., Loadon, Eng 
Established 1865. Principal: T. H. Yorke Trotter, M. A., Mus. Doc. Oxon. 


POSE, 








At this college Private Lessons are given and classes held in all 
branches of Music, and in Elocution and Modern Languages. 

There is a competent staff of Professors tor Piano, Singing, 
Organ, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Double Bass, Harp, Guitar and 
all Wood and Brass Wind Instruments. 

A special feature is made of the training of Church and Concert 
Organists. The school has three 3-manual practice organs and a 
new grand concert organ, which has been recently completed by 
the Positive Organ Company on the Casson system. 

The full Orchestra meets on Tuesday Evenings. The String 
Orchestra on Friday Afternoons. 

For prospectus and full particulars apply to the office of this 
paper or to FRANCIS BURGESS, Secretary 








ERICSSON 


BUSHNELL. 


For Dates, Terms, &c., address 


(77 Duane Street, NEW YORK, 
Mme. OGDEN CRANE. 


The Art of Singing. 
Special attention given to tone production. 
Founded on the pure Italian method 
Sole teacher of Hattie Diamond Nathan. 
Edith Hutchins, Lillian Le Roy, Lillian Spits 
and many others. 
SUMMER SCHOOL: 
Post Office Building, Asbury Park, N. J., 
From June % to September 14 
In New York Studio Thursdays, 
3 Bast 14th Street, 
Cor. Pifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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fine class of advanced pupils. Madame Thomason will 
ive a number of concerts this season. 
Ss << 
Mrs. William E. Beardsley will reopen her studio in the 
Knapp Mansion the first week in October. She is now 
the Adirondacks with her daughter Constance. The 


Beardslcys spent the month of July in the old summer 

me of the family at Milford, Conn. Then they went to 
Canada, and re.urned to the United States by the way of 
Chey visited the Pan-American at Buffalo, 
nd on these travels Mrs. Beardsley and her daughter 


ye Wal] 
Niagara Falls 


vere accompanied by Dr. Beardsley 
J & 
louis Koemmenich has returned from his vacation up 
Lake George He is back at his work, and with his 


teaching and conducting of the weekly rehearsals of the 





Brooklyn Saengerbund and other societies is as busy as 
should be 
es 
Carl Venth is back into harness again. He is enlarging 
violin school at 14 Seventh avenue, an excellent loca 
n for such an institution. Concert work will also en 
gag e of Mr. Venth’s time this season ” 
Ss <= 
Many the singers and instrumentalists who are 
) Brooklyn will again appear at the concerts of 
B yn fi ute this season. It would be unfaii 
e adverse criticisms of the prospectus issued by 
he music department, as programs are only announced in 
outline, when at all \mong the artists who are to make 
eir first appearance before the Institute are Harold 
Bauer, the pianist, who will be the soloist at the third 
‘ y the Boston Symphony Orchestra; Miss Es 
e | ng, soprano, will sing in “The Messiah” at the 
( simas concert with the Brooklyn Oratorio Society 
Whitney Tew, the baritone, will sing in “The Messiah,” 
ind also at a violin recital with Miss Anna Otten. Miss 
Helen Niebu ngs with the Kneisels in November 
Irs. H. H. A. Beach, the Boston pianist and composer 
ay with t same quartet in December. Mrs. Louise 
S rhey, the centralto, will sing at the concert of the 
| yn Saengerbund to be given at the Academy ot 
n December 9, under the auspices of the Institute 
Gifford soprano, will sing at a song and ‘cello 
Nove r. Gregory Hast, the tenor, and Mme 
Suzanne Adams will appear in joint. recital Miss 
g Cottlow will play at one of the concerts in the 
Young Peopte’s Symphony serics. Mme. Milka Ternina 
d as e soloist for the first concert by the 
Symphony Orchestra in Brooklyn. The date 1s 
1 ‘ “ 
Some he well-known artists who have again been 
gaged by the Institute include Mrs. Katharine Fisk, con 
ra Gwilym Miles, baritone; Avice Boxall, harpist; 
Paul Dufault, tenor; Herbert Witherspoon, baritone; Mrs 
e Mo prano, and Theodore Van Yorx, tenor 
Dr. Henry G. Hanchett wili give two series of analytical 
ore the Institut Verdi’s Requiem 


ring concert by the Brooklyn Ora 


( y | xg 
Society The Brooklyn Arion, Arthur Claassen con 
give a concert before the Institute in the 
nd that will make the fourth time the Arions 

( ung unce! nstitute auspices 

= Ge 

\I Bessie May Bowman resumed her lessons in voice 
lture and piano at 281 Sterling place on September 16 
M Bowman has issucd neat cards referring applicants 
me. Luisa Cappiani, Oscar 


nstructoi M 





e. Alice Garrigue Mott and John Sauvage, 
yiano instructor, E. M. Bowman. 


— 


i) Che American Institute of Applied Music. / 


(V) METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 

212 WEST 69TH ST., NEW YORK, 
Faculty and Examiners include Wi_Ltiam Mason, ALBéRT Ross 
(V) Parsons, Harry Rowe SHELLEY, Jon C. GricGs. PaUL AMBROSE, 
” ORTON BRADLEY, LILLIAN LITTLEHALES, ALFRED D. WIcKES, Kate S. 
WY C4iTrtenpes, Liza DeL_eaze-Wickes, Wm, F. SHERMAN, McCaLL 
LANHAM, etc., etc 





— =a ae ae ae eee 










i! Voice Department in charge of TOM KARL. , 

“lj The residence department furnishes a refined and quiet home. ‘ 

W vor information address KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean. 7) 
— SIS ISIS Ss TSS TS SS SS SSS 








OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction, 
WILL RESUME TEACHING ON SEPTEMBER 16, 


Teache: of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be- 
fore the public 








Stupbio: 51 East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 


DMOND AUDRAN, who died in Paris recently, 
was the composer of two operas that were especially 
successful in New York and of four that found more or 
less favor everywhere. In this city both “Olivette’ and 
‘The Mascct” acquired a pcpularity that almos. equaled 
the vogue of some of the more famous Gilbert & Sullivan 
cycle, and their enduring hold on the public was by no 
means confined to New York. They were liked all over 
the country and they are regularly sung to this day by what 
are called the repertory or cheaper priced touring or sum 
mer companies which do not go to the expense of buying 
new works on which there are royalties to be paid. 

Both of these operettas have had in the local theatres 
more or less interesting histories, and some of their orig 
inal interpreters have been famous. Later works by Au 
dran were tried here and found less favor, although two 
were heard under circumstances that made them interest 
ing. In “Miss Helyett,’’ Mrs. Leslie Carter, who had be- 
gun her career the year before as a serious actress, tried 
her hand temporarily at comic opera. In “La Poupée,” 
which had met with some success in Paris and which be 
came a furore in London, Anna Held, who had pre 
viously been a singer of couplets in the music halls, made 
her first more ambitious step. In neither case was the ex 
periment entirely successful. Mrs. Carter returned to the 
drama to find her rea! triumphs there, while Anna Held 
found that musical farce was more suited to her talents 
than out and out operetta 

It was with “Olivette” that Audran’s American iam¢ 
began, and the opera was more successful in this country 
than in any other It never enjoyed the same vogue in 
Paris or in London The version used here first was 
made by the Englishman Farnie for D’Oyley Carte in 
London. The Comley-Barton Opera Company had been 
formed to sing “Lawn Tennis,” a musical farce by the late 
Benjamin Wolf, of Boston. In the company were John 
Howson, an admirable comedian now dead; Digby Bell, 
Hetty Tracey, a beautiful, incompetent, and a thin, black 
haired girl, who had studied singing abroad and was 
named Marie Jansen. The company was singing at tl 
Bijou, and in December, 1880, the work originally pro 


duced at the Park Theatre, had about exhausted its pop 
ularity and it became necessary to provide some successo 

Audran’s “The Wedding of Olivette” had just beet 
sung with success in Paris and an English version had 
been made by Farnie for the use of D’Oyley Carte in 
london. That was offered to Comley & Barton, who 
accepted it and who engaged Catherine Lewis to sing th« 
leading role. She had made her greatest previous success 
in an adaptation of Genee’s “Der Seekadet,” acted at 
Daly’s Theatre as “The Royal Middy.” She went to th 
Bijou and on Christmas Eve, 1880, “Olivette’ made the 
muse of M. Audran known here 

The operetta was an immediate success. The lithe, 
black haired girl from New England could sing, so in the 
part of a cabin boy she took the air in the first act that 
should have been sung by the Countess, as Hetty Tracey, 
who was acting the part, was very pretty but had no voice 
whatever. In the opera nothing else made such a success 
as Catherine Lewis’ dancing of the farandole in the second 
act. She gave an exhibition of athletic abandon such as had 
never been seen here before, and has indeed been equaled 
only by Carmencita The town went wild over that 
dance, and the fact that she was compelled to repeat it 
several times every night did not in the least diminish her 
enthusiasm. She was then in the prime of her talents and 
beauty, and the success she made was readily comprehen 
sible 

The opera was an experiment and had not been mounted 
with any great outlay; now its managers saw that it was 
certain to last the winter at least. So it was transferred 


Mme. EVANS VON 


to the Fifth Avenue on January 31, 1881, and there was a 
great expenditure for costumes and scenery. Then the 
cperetta started on a new lease of life. It ran for the en 
tire season, and the rival performance given at the Bijou 
after the original company withdrew to the Fifth Avenue 
did not apparently interfere with its success Joth com 
panies played to large houses, and Selina Dolaro, who was 
the Olivette at the Bijou, found her admirers, although 
her performance was never comparable in spirit or humor 
to Miss Lewis’. In the production at the Bijou, Fanny 
Wentworth, who came here as a monologue performer 
and had previously been at Tony Pastor's, sang the 
Countess : 

The opera was not copyrighted. All that could be pro 
tected was Farnie’s English version As a consequence 
there were productions on all sides, although both ol 
those given first in this city were excellent The English 
text was dull enough, and it was not difficult to improve 
on the intensely British humor of Farnie’s puns; but it 
spite of its stupidity, some of the phrases from “Olivette”’ 
survive to-day. Still heard are “Bob Up Serenely” and 
‘Now Is the Time for Disappearing,” both taken from 
song of Coquelicot sung by Digby Bell in the first pes 
formance and later made irresistibly droll by Jame 
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For two years the Comley-Barton Company sang not! 


ing long but “Olivette,” although an attempt was mad 
with “Madame Favart”’ to repeat the same success. Dora 
Wiley, Richard Golden and again Mr. Howson, now be 
came Miss Lewis’ companions Burlesques and cor 
densed versions of the opera were giver nd at Tony 


Pastor’s it was Lillian Russell who impersonated Olivett 


he ease with which the opera could be presented it 
creased the number of companies so rapidly that the 
whole country soon heard “Olivette.” The work has beet 
revived here from time to time, and was last heard here 


when Dorothy Morton took the part several years ago at 


the Herald Square Theatre. Lillian Russell was a slin 
girl when she wore the jersey costume of the last act at the 
old Tony Pastor Theatre down on Broadway. None « 


A NEW DEPARTMENT. 


The Oliver Ditson Company has instituted a new de- 








partment in which music teachers generally will be vers 
much interested. Realizing the fact that much of the so 
called teaching music of to-day is practically worthless, and 
that a discrimination is necessary in the chioce of material, 
vhich can only be had by an examination a mass of 
music that many teachers are too busy to give, this house ha 





- ' 
‘stablished, under the direction of a teacher of twenty vear 
experience, a Teacher's Department, which will entir 


devoted to searching out, preparing, and supplying every want 
f I 


of all classes and grades of teachers. It pur; aiding the 
teacher in securing such music and other teaching helps as he 
may need, Preparations for its establishment ha ve been 
making for the past four vears and it is alread ipplied with 


unusual helps. 

A feature which will be given particular attention is the 
answers to inquiries. Questions relating to teaching problem 
are welcomed and a long teaching experience will be drawn 
upon in their answering. The immense resources of th 
Oliver Ditson Company will be at the disposal of the de 
partment and the result cannot fail to be advantageous to th 
teacher. ‘* Teaching Pieces and How to Teach Them” 
will be sent to all who send a request to the department. I: 
is a series of ninety-six page graded selections of teaching 
music so described as to give the teacher a clear idea of the 
value of each piece for teaching purposes. 

Write to the Teacher’s Department, Oliver Ditson 
Company, Boston, Mass., for any information you may desire. 
A436 


KLENNER 


School of Vocal Music, 


Voice Culture, Style and Repertoire in Four Languages. 


RESUMES TEACHING AT NEW-RESIDENCE STUDIO, 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


Only Honorable Meation or Distinction 
of Any Vocal Instructor. 











230 WEST S2d STREET, 


SEPTEMBER is. 





VAN YOR 


Tenor, 
6 E. i7 St. 
wEW YORE, 





Under’ Management of WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., NEW YORK CITY. 
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her successors in the role 
Lewis 


There was naturally great 





operetta from Audran. This was “The Mascot,” which drawn upon to supply “new” operas by hin One : 
“Ty . »? at of 7 : the Metro tan Opera 1 xt Sunday night 
was even more popular than its predecessor. It came the these was “The Snake Charmer,” sung first at the Bijou | N j pe H ‘ ym 
: es : a ‘ , Sou 1 his nd e their 1: 
next year. Unlike “Olivette,” it was a success all over Theatre, with Selina Dolaro and a young woman fron Johr i and nake the A 
b . \ rl adi 
' "7 } { ) ‘ c A auadal 
Europe with the single exception of London Here it downtown variety theatre in the leading roles rh pps ew York aud 
} | ] > " ‘ t T} 5 < F 1 n th ve 
was sung by the Wilbur Opera Company, an organization young woman was know! I an Russ ind had a : . ( 

] } ’ tT t } wf } t I | rt I I x i ‘ \ ng 5 A 
that is still in existence in the smaller towns, at the Bijou tracted attention already by her voice and her beauty w g sp 
Iheatre, on May 5, 1881. It had been given previously in she sang in burlesques on “Patience” and other operettas . prog c 
3oston by the Norcross Company, which hurried to this The work was sung on October 29, 1881, and Sah . 

s . ) Eile 
city in an effort to produce before the Bijou perform- as new. But, as a matter of fact, it was the first ' 
. ess , 
ance But the attempt failed composer's operas to meet with favor, and was pert n . 
I'he last move to prevent the Bijou performance was the at Marseilles in 1878. Besides the two women met n King 
] } } ; } 
arrest or rather restraint of one of the actors, who was there were in the cast Blanche Chapman, who had be 
} 7 £ oer mn 1 eK 2 
kept from playing because the managers of the opposition playing in previous performances Mas i 
company declared that he was under contract to them. Louise Paullin . 
his move almost accomplished its purpose, and it looked Miss Russell’s real career began w pI ge 
2 , ' 
for a while as if there would be no singer for the re s the snake charmer. She wore a & heant - I g 
strained actor’s part. But luckily an amateur who had projidered with bead serpents a elighte ee 
attended some of the rehearsals thought that he could get by her fresh voice \fiter t O b nig , R 
through the part of Frederick and he did it after a fashion. years ago, she was always a domin o f p ( ) 
In spite of this drawback the opera was a complete triumph ession At the first performance sl jurite " 
: ; : ' . : kk 
The graceful, melodious music charmed the audience and jonors from Miss Dolaro, but there \ vidently no 
the fate of the play was never a moment in doubt. In the hard feeling between the star nearing the e1 he ree ' ; 
t , , 3rown and 1] , ™ f 
cast were Harry Brown and Lilly West, his w a Mr and the young beginne —" ce ates . \ B -_ 
Brown appeared here last with the Bostonians e€ was : , es 
‘ ap ; ce ieee ‘The Snake Charmer ! ‘ Y I ‘ EL. *% Wa } 
the first of a long series of famous Lorenzos. In the lis 
y \ Nas nota reat success n Nie p \Og y ( 
were Nat Goodwin. Henry Dixey, Mézieres and some less * “ 6" . . , . 1K > , ' - 
11 ‘ P to “Olivette Miss Russ Wi e ‘ re Vex \ i po 
well known to tame . | f ~ S 
: waltz song in the first act | t g 
Ihe list of Bettinas, which ended so far as this city 1s : 
, Se ‘ days with more taste thar l ‘ pe 
ncerned two years ago at the American Theatre with 4 ' age 
' T 1 } and she could have attempters 
Cissy Loftu ncluded Selina Dolaro, Paola Marie, Sadi a plier : ; Rn 
: 1 ’ ! } succeeded as well us soni yw I aN ! 
Martinot, Camille d’Arville, Theo and Louise Searle. Th : 
1 | ‘ sung in grand opera, but it v { p er t f 
‘ ucceedes ‘ e Emma Howson, who sang the eos : 
+} made such a career as she did col p le Gra LI 
part here at the first ps I Emma Howson was the 
| } ) Paarl Mogul,” as this opera was calle | - 
original Josephine in “Pinafore” in England, and came ; : 
' , of , ; ward sung at the Star Theatre in Fret by a compar ; . 
back to her own country just before the production ot! : : gie | ‘ 
, , : + ¢ ' , its that Maurice Grau had importe¢ 
Audran’s opera She retired trom the stage soon after . 
' , . ? ot stil sirar I Sy ¢ \ . 
and is now a successful music teacher in this city. She It was not until Audran wrote M1 # 
: ther of hi . } , T . 4 ‘ 
was a sister of John Howson, w was the first De Mer- another of his operas was heard : was | ¢ Buck 
rin n “Olivette Lilly Wes she called herself at as the others had been w W n p 7 , 
that time. w t | etta ances. The McCaull Company \ g A Y ork 
1 1 iss t opp » P 
John Brand was the Bepp \ later performer who ©” May 29, 1886, w De W Hopp¢ sig i g p 
) é D \ William Carleton. who Bertha Ricci and M le ( elly g 
i ' ° ’ . ° on " 
ing the St The re 1 later revival with Dora [wo nights ter IN m R ‘ 
+ } ' t RB . ty in¢ 
Wiley as the t ey nder \ Betti who never got to 8usta Roche ppeare ‘ I , ; 
New Y kK, altl gh she was ce the road, was Fay At Wallack’s the w x Was ( A ‘ wing He mo 
- R vegin Octob 
t } ] t} per rl 1 while The Brida I I was s tie t e b I & . 
Templeton, who ‘ sing the pa le performances I 
" an! TY bh t ¢ ‘ 
w 1 rv eT wi ] p th he I ther 4 Mc( au Cr pany ‘ | aad P 
Piel no elements of popularity in the picge, wl pod Tew Dork College of Music, 
V) | rl uN \ mpany Tony out of sight. In M i887, Audr Gillet N 
ee ea ere ree rg ae eee ' ' 128-130 East 58th Street. 
Pastor the max lt n the final act, wher donne Was g at ‘ : ’ 
n actress named Maggie Dugan used to kick her slipper '1 U ust was Adolfine Z er \ ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
esti Airw es a hee a oP The latter wort Atay Private Instruction in Piano, Singing, Violin, ‘Cello and all 
pearat the bb dur w , origina per enough to be familiar — Ligal \\ “ | I branches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence 
orm; ery became the of the Wilbur don success and had littl ogu Par \ ng t SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BEGINNERS 
() ( D \ r wrams on th Garden Theatre with Lal Russe nt eading ‘ All instrumental ar vocal stu ents rece ve free nstruction in 
. . harmony, counter; cal sight reading, ensemble playing ar 
( ) l \ living pictures be in 1&2, and the nly ) mport free admission to concerts, lectures, etc., etc 
twee were “Miss Helyett” an | Poups J \ S Students received daily. Catalog sent on application. 





ever approached Catherine As Audran did not write 


to supply the demand created by 


competition for the next 
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Transcontinental Recital Tour, Season 1901-1902. 
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‘* Everywhere she appears the judgment is the same; unstinted praise for her rich, beautiful voice, dramatic intensity, vocal art, and 
musical intelligence.”—Puitir Hate in Musical Record 






T EUROPEAN TRIUMPHS 





Sole Management, LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Halil, New York. 











In America 


November and 
December, 1901 





The London Press says 
. Times—“ Mr. Tew displayed a magnificent voice and great dignity 
of style.”’ 

Telegraph—* Mr. Tew possesses a fine voice of cultured style ; he is a 
singer of high quality and a musician of broad sympathies and wide 
research," 

Express—“ Revealed the possession of a prodixious memory, a 
sonorous voice and a wealth of vigor. ’ 

Daily News—‘ Manifestly an experienced vocalist, endowed with a 
powerful voice of agreeable quality. He is a linguist and bis artistic 
taste and judgment demons rated by his excellent choice of a pro 
gram.” 

Musical Courier (London)—* A hearty, straightforward delivers, 
which was all the more charming because of his admirable diction and 
pure intonation.” 

—** His songs were admirably chosen, and the beautiful quality 
oi his voice and his good method were best shown in Brahms’ Liebes- 
lieder.” 

Sunday Tim:+s—‘ Dis; layed, a resonant low baritone voice and a 
refi.ed method.” 





WHITNEY TE Ww 


of Mr. Tew’s singing: 

Musical Standard—* Eminently successful as an ioterpretive artist 
for he sang with much feeling and intuition into the dramatic and 
poetic meaning of his text. His voice is a flue organ.” 

Musical News—*' Mr. Tew has a good bass voice which he uses always 
with finished art and discretion That he possesses an extensive 
repertory culled from the best music written for the bass voice was 
evidenced.” 

Morning Post — ‘Mr. Tew’'s deep bass voice was well suited to the 
music of the Landgraf."’ (National Grand Opera Co., in Tannhauser.) 

The Stage—* Mr. Tew gave a strong and impressive embodiment of 
the Cardinal.” 

The Era—* Mr. Whitney Tew. the author, gave a strikingly charac 
teristic reading of Kichelieu, his acting in the downfall scene bein 
especially impressive and touching.’ 

Field—* That fine bass singer, Mr. W hitney Tew, gave the first 0; nis 
recitals last week. He possesses a powerful voice of beautiful quality 
which can stand work, He has both voice and brains 

Anglo- American—“ Mr, Tew's fine voice was in the best of form. He 
is to be commended for his persistent fidelity to a really superior class 
of music,” 
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MOZART AND HIS MANUSCRIPTS. 


A VERY interesting chapter could be written, says 
A Charles Malherbe, about the autographs of great 
composers. Why are some preserved, some destroyed? 
How many works have entirely disappeared! When a 
piece has been engraved, the manuscript on which it was 
raced by the composer has no value except that of a 
souvenir or curiosity, or, if the author is famous, of a 
reli But when the piece has not been engraved or pub- 
lished, then the loss of the manuscript is an irreparable 
ke Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beetho- 


los Great masters 
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Very Dear Fatuer—I beg that you will not be annoyed at me 








writte ra ng time You kn vm ive 

my time 1 did myself a great deal of h by m 
ibscription academies; my academy also in the theatre was 
cesstu Il have written two grand concertos and a quintet 
xtraordina l use I myself regard it as the best I 


n, Weber, Schubert, Mendelssohn, how many have died, 
alf, even three fourths, ol 


ng unpublished a third, a 1] 


Certain artists have been more unfortunate than others 


Who would think that not a line exists from the hand of 
Lully? Why should Moliére and he suffer the same fate? 
Not a verse of the forrfner, not a note of the latter sur- 
ve. Colasse and Lalouette, his pupils, worked on the 
ores of the master and are accused of occasionally in 
work airs which he had disdained 
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FRAGMENT 
Did they destroy them purposely to hide the theft? Who 


J. Sebastian Bach locked up his manuscripts in a cup- 
which must have been a great one, so numerous 

hey. Only a few were published during his life. After 
hey were divided between his sons Philip 


uel and Wilhelm Friedmann. The former, a man 
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of order, kept them care fully with his own, and at his 
death they were sold by auction at Hamburg, most of 
them passing into the possession of the Library of Ber- 
lin, of which they are not the least treasure. On the 
other hand Wilhelm Friedmann, a scamp, a gambler, a 
drunkard, a debauchee, dissipated his paternal heritage; 
he sold for a glass of wine a cantata or a fugue, and if 
the purchaser had no scruples he could inscribe it with 
his own name, and, destroying the original, exhibit the 
copy as his own. This is a probable explanation of the 
disappearance of some of the great cantor’s works 
Handel left his manuscripts to a friend, who left them 


Vienna Ce ¥o a7. aor, 
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ATION, 
have written in my whole life It consists of one oboe, one clarinet, 
one horn, one bassoon and a piano. | wished that you could have 


heard it! And how well it was performed! For the rest, I am 


ashamed to confess that, at last, | was tired of merely playing, and 


no little honor for me that my hearers never are so! 


With respect, Mozart 


the library of the King of England. Hence we never 
find on the market a page by the author of “The Mes 
siah.”’ 

Cherubini and Mendelssohn were careful, fastidious 
men, and their papers were not neglected; they have 
come, in almost periect integrity, to increase the wealth 
of the Library at Berlin, those of Mendelssohn presented 
by. the family; those of Cherubini purchased after they 


had been refused by France, who declined to pay out 
ew thousand frances for them The families of Hérold 


dy | v, Mexed 
Uy jybs 7 Tt 
XL ever4: ( 
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oF THE Prano Sonata, Op. 2, No. 1, COMPOSED AT THE AGE 


and of Auber preserve the most part of the manuscripts 
of their ancestors. Boieldieu possessed scarce one of his 
works Rossini distributed his among his friends. 
Meyerbeer buried his unpublished works in a chest that 
had to remain unopened a certain number of years; when 
the time expired his heirs found it more simple not to 
open it. Beethoven lived in the midst of incurable dis 





order; when one of his pieces was published he cared 
little for the autograph, the manuscript remained in the 
hands of the publisher, or of the person to whom it had 
been dedicated, 
thoven’s satisfaction. He left many school exercises and 


the pupil who had played it to Bee 


youthful pieces, which, forgotten in some corner of his 
abode, were saved by the little value he set on them. His 
still unpublished works, heaps of note books to which he 
confided his ideas, precious testimonials of his daily labor 
all were dispersed after his death by public auction. And 
at what prices. One could buy a sonata for a hundred 
sous or a symphony for 15 francs 

The manuscripts of Mozart owe their preservation to his 
poverty; they represented all his fortune. Mozart, it is 
known, lived and died poor. He might have made some 
money when he appeared as an infant prodigy in France 
England or Holland, but the receipts of these performances 
went into the paternal pocket. Later he defrayed with dif 
ficulty the expenses of his household; he gave concerts 
(called in those days “academies”), and he gave lessons 
For his works, while they gave him some notoriety, did 
not bring wealth; they were usually badly paid; they were 
diffused rather by copies than by engraving; the copyis 
and the impresario had an understanding by which each 
of them gained more than the author 

It is heartbreaking to read the correspondence of Mo 
zart during the last two years oi his life. He is ceaselessly 
asking his friend Puechberg to lend him money, and h 
repeated requests, made in a tone of supplication, betray 
the needs that were pressing him. The banker Puech 
berg generously advanced him 25 florins at a time, about 
$12; he inscribed the sum carefully on the debtor’s letter as 
a kind of memorandum, and by a strange irony of fate thes« 
letters to-day are worth ten times as much as the sum lent 
Let us recall the death of Mozart, the funeral by torchlight 
during an icy December night, the flinging into the com 
mon pit for want of a few crowns to buy a grave, the 
tempest of snow beating down on the city of Vienna and 
covering the earth for days with its white mantle, the 
death of the grave digger, lastly the impossibility of find 
ing the place where the corpse had been laid. Thus of what 
was Mozart, at least of what was the material part of his 
being, all had disappeared, all had vanished in the name 
less dust of the cemetery 

Mozart’s widow quitted Vienna for Prague wher 


ections of her husband remained vivid and where she 


could find support \t first she was assisted on many 
sides At Vienna, in 1795, there was organized for het 
benefit at the Burg Theatre a performance of “Titus,’ 


where her sister Alosia Weber. played the role of Sex 
tus, and where, during an entr’acte, Beethoven played a 
oncerto by Mozart. At Prague in 1796 she gave a concert 
vhere, as the “clou” of the program, the first air of 


Papageno in the “Magic Flute” had for interpreter her 
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last child, the little Wolfgang, then seven years old. She 
undertook artistic tours; she gave the same year two con 
certs, one at Berlin, the other at Leipsic, where she ap 
peared herself as a vocalist; at Dresden she had the un 
published works of her husband executed; at last she be 
gan to make use of his posthumous works and to negotiate 


the sale of them with some German publishers. She felt 
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Most Versatile and Brilliant 
American Soprano. 
Re-engaged for 
New England Festivals. 





(THIRD CONSECUTIVE SEASON). 


Scored a Succession of Sensational Triumphs last Season in New York, Boston, 


Washington, St. Louis and other leading cities. 


Oratorio, Festival, Concert and Recital Engagements now Booking. 
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very happy in selling in 1796 to the music publisher André, 
almost all the autographs that she possessed for the sum 








to 60,480 francs ($13,806), which, after forty years’ pos 
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A symphony is put down at 5 louis. The total amounted 


Thus the Library of Berlin acquires or 45,000 iran 


131 numbers, which remained it 














ile all his manuscripts, of which he prepared a themat 


atalogue with pieces attached The two numbers with 


the highest quotations were “Don Juan,” $1,600, and “The 
Magic Flute, 


* $1,200; all the rest vary from $4 to $50 





of 1,000 ducats or $2,400, a mean price if one thinks that session, would have shown a very profitable return, but no family. It was about the sixth of the works writter by 
it involved not only the manuscripts themselves but the buyer for the whole presented himself, and only a few Mozart. Henceforth no library can compete wit! 
property of the works represented by these manuscripts. numbers changed hands this point. Here, writes ( rles Malherbe re me fig 
rhe collection was without doubt incomplete. Already André died and his three sons divided the heritage ires derive rom personal investigation [he authent 
some pieces were wanting, those of his whole youth. Then the real dispersion of the manuscripts began, for works of Mozart, complete or incomplete, amount to 727 
The manuscripts of 167 are unknows ind eigthy 
: have changed hands without knowing exactly where 
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works on a little note book tl February 1784 Be 8.00 i r 4.500 an ind at this p ‘ 
neglecting 400 pieces, more or less important. Finally eM ne \ boug | Rss I] 
ter adds, there wa ittle order in his musica paper de < ( ga he 1 e bargain ice 
ich he left lying all around and on the piano, papet 1 { ur hand We know th aut | 
often taken by his friends and kept by copyist After gre c I the posse ye \\ 
this first loss, the mass of papers was no less than 280 graph | e G ul ashamed ‘ y 2 
umbers, which were then classed and authenticated, often ig c ha ger usly ¢ b 
ith an approximation the date It was a regular Z n e ( ser \ vhere \ ‘ \ 2 I 1 \ 
entory of which André took advantage, for he published — eve pre u wel é He 
for the first time a good number of pieces previously com In 1860 e A ‘ he I it 
pletely unknown. In his turn André, beneficiary of tl g bool Stag fifty | 
ry that radiated from the name of Mozart, offered for The 4 ke ‘ logue we ither high, bu p \ t \ 
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finger serves him instead; he rubs out, when he does rub manifested in the ’cello part. This apparent defect can be 


out, before the ink has had time to dry. He repairs a explained away: the ’cello there only plays the part of 


mistake almost at the same time that he commits it. And _ the contrabass in the orchestra; it is the foundation stone 
this the case not in clean copies, for his sketches even on which the harmony reposes. To-day other formulas 
present the same infallibility or principles are held in horror. Musicians no longer 

Mozart rarely had recourse to notebooks unless he occupy themselves with figured bass, as in the last cen- 
vas engaged in long and complicated work, and then he tury; they would be, moreover, often embarrassed by it, 
presented it in an abbreviated, schematic form. Thus I for originality seeks to manifest itself in the unnamed 
ess, in its two states, the quintet for piano and wind chords. One can plunge gladly into an unknown world 


poss 
instruments For the definitive state the autograph is and dream more or less of erecting a pyramid point down- 
complete in all its parts, written with comparative slow ward. Mozart intended that the “bass” should be the 
ness, almost caligraphed. In the primitive state the auto “base”: he demanded order and logic. These qualities, 


ph contains only the parts for the wind instruments on those of a prudent man, I would take as a text to preach 


3 





THe FintsHeEp MANUSCRIPT OF THE QUINTET 














\ emorandum hurriedly written down, against a modern tendency, against a mental disposition 

the piano part entirely wanting. It remained in the « vhich we see every day around us the deplorable 

mposcr’s head e when called for effect. I would (what shall I say?) give you the courage 

His handwriting changed ttie with years At ter to admire Mozart Yes, his apparent simplicity makes 

ne t handie a pen as when one is thirty n disdained by those “esprits forts’ who admire the 

nd yet, even in his childhood, there are peculiarities which more the less they understand. When we hesitate before 

! t dified. It ection of auto- rtain modern works, or manifest the slight pleasure 

phs I have the sonatas which he wrote after they give us, the answer comes, “You have not penetrated 

f urn P He wa ‘ n years old, far enough; you stop at the surface, you do not know 

d the the lit hand tounding \t how to see that which, beneath this obscure exterior, 

‘ en « e still cl ‘ Mozart w i escapes your intelligence.” And so they give themselves 

\ mal When he was about fourteen his writing ertificate of intelligence and clairvoyance Well, let 

‘ roun¢ pe at sixteer take up their argument and apply it to the work of 

ter ; umes me ts definite fort ind the writing Mozart Chey do not please you because you also stop 

p f g rde in th all the chat at the exterior, which seems to you too easily mastered; 

‘ ng ( oveme! heart your spirit does not rise high enough to measure the 

| pirit full of gaiet degree of perfection which results from the equilibrium 

\ mate which | estl reason, is ré of the parts and from the harmony of the whole. The 

d ughout and always. He writes the bass a secrets of eurhythmia are not revealed to all the profane 

1e time as the chant, vocal or instrumental. The The strange, the violent, the colossal impress at first, 

filling-in part tl omplement of the harmony, more than the simple the double, the measured Masters 

did ne bona iter, sometimes days or even like Rubens, Victor Hugo and Wagner are more open 

! terward, when he returned to complete his to the vulgar than Leonardo da Vinci, Racine and Mozart; 

rh Certain of | manuscripts have thus remained they speak at | onger emotions, and consequently 

finished, but unite in their primitive simplicity the two produce more iate effect. The enormous mass of a 

xtreme parts, the low and the high, which he deemed Gothic cathedral impress every eye; to enjoy in all their 

spensable, and form, in a fashion, the skeleton of the splendor the lines of the Parthenon there is needed a 
This method enables us to reply to the objection higher culture and a more refined taste 


lated regarding his quartets and the slight interest I onelusion, says M. Malherbe, “let us be proud 
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of loving Mozart, and pity those who affect to ignore 
him. In keeping guard over his glory the society which 
bears his name is doing a work of justice and of art. It 
recalls the attention, for a moment diverted, to works 
which have been and always will be incomparable 
models. Mozart is one of those whom one can follow 
without fear of losing our way; he is a sure guide, for 
he climbed the summits whereon stand the ‘templa serena’ 
of which the poet speaks; he has penetrated into the 
sanctuaries, whose doors open only to the elect; he has 
gazed on the sacred altar where, eternal and pure, burns 


the flame of ideal beauty 


MADAME VELTRINO. 


ME. MARIAN VELTRINO, the voice specialist 
principal of the Anglo-Italian Studio, New Bond 
street, London, England, who has many times lectured 
in various public halls and drawing rooms on the sub 
ject of physical, scientific, natural voice culture, has just 
been trying her elocutionary powers in the open air in 
Worcestershire, where in the slack London season she 
fulfills numerous professional engagements. By kind per 


mission of Mr. and Mrs. Grosvenor she gave a lecture o1 
the subject last month in the beautiful grounds of Brooms 
House, Stourbridge, and succeeded in being most di 

tinctly heard in every word by a large and terested 


gathering of the country people 

\ platform and piano were arranged in one shady 
corner of an extensive and ideal tennis lawn, one of its 
four summer houses forming the background Vocal 
by Madame Veltrino and some 


her Worcestershire pupils, were give with great effe 


items, including songs 


and were much applauded. These were intended to serv 
as illustrative of the remarks made by the lecturer and 
to show the results of the system of voice culture she 
so successful with in her teaching The weather proved 
perfect, and in another part of the garden, among lovely 
trees, overlooking the ornamental lake, t ind coff 
were afterward served. So far as we know ture 
this subject “al fresco” was an original idea on the pas 
of Madame Veltrino, and we hear it not t ve her la 


EUGENE BerNstTeIn.—Eugene Bernstein, the pianist and 


teacher of this city, who has been spending the summer in 


Kurope, returned this week to New Yor Mr. Ber 
stein’s trip was one of pleasure only 

On the Columbia, which left this port June 27, a very 
fine concert was given, in which Mr. Bernstein assisted 


1,600 marks was raised 





He arrived in London too late for the gular music 
season, but heard Kubelik, the violinist In Paris, at the 
Conservatoire, he met Pugno and Thibaut, the violinist 
In Berlin he met various members of | family who me 
there by appointment, some of whom he had not seen it 
nine or ten years. From Berlin he went to Vienna, ther 
to Salzburg to attend the Mozart Festival, and after 
short stay in Switzerland he started for New York 

Mr. Bernstein expects a very busy season, and this yea 
in addition to teaching and pul pertormance 
will give eight historical concerts, whi vill be of intere 


to music students 


Max Kwnite. TrREUMANN.—Max Knit lreumann 


reopened his vocal studio in Carnegie Hal \ccompanied 
by Mrs. Treumann and their two chil Mr. Treumat 
passed his summer at Block Island, rkshires and t 





Pan-American 


Francis Stuart Removes.—Mr. Stuart, whose pupil 


} 


last season did so well here at their every appearance as 
removed from his downtown place to “The Montevide 


Seventh avenue, near Fiity-fourth strect 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 tc 
$10,000. Largest and finest collection in the worid. 
Serd for a copy of our Catalog, just issued, containing 
Biographies, Pac- simile Labels, Etc. Easy Terms. 


LYON & HEALY, 133 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


ALICE E. JOSEPH, 


Late Private Secretary to Sir Augustus Harris. 


THE OPERA AND CONCERT AGENCY, 
7a Hanoyer Street, Regent Street, LONDON, England, 
Authorized to represent all the Best Artists in the World! 
ADVICE GRATIS. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Complete Bookings for the Season of 1901-1902. 





HIS is the twenty-first season of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and the itinerary is as follows: 
—, Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, October 18, 

2:30. 

Sy Phen Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, October 19, 
at 8. 

Hyperion Theatre, New Haven, Wednesday afternoon, 
October 23, at 2:30 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, October 25, at 
2:30 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, October 26, 
at 8 

Sanders Theatre 
day evening, October 31, at 7:45. 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Thurs- 


engnety Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, November 1 


at 2:30 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, November 2, 
at 8. 


Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Monday evening, No 
vember 4, at 8:15 

Music Hall, Baltimore, Tuesday evening, November 5, at 
8:15 

Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Wednesday evening, 
November 6, at 8:15 

Carnegie Hall, New York, Thursday evening, November 
7, at 8:15 

Academy of Music, Brookyn, Friday evening, November 
8, at 8:15 

Carnegie Hall, New York, Saturday afternoon, Novem 
ber 9, at 2:30 

Infantry Hall, Providence, Wednesday evening, Novem- 
ber 13, at 8 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, November 15 


at 2:30. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, November 16, 
at & 


Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge, Thurs 
day evening, November 21, at 7:45 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, November 22 
at 2:30 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, November 23 
at 8 

Academy of Music, Fall River, Tuesday evening, Novem 
ber 26, at 8 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, November 29 
at 2:30 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, November 30 
at 8 

Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge, Thurs 
day evening, December 5, at 7:45 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday aiternoon, December 6 
at 2:30 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, December 
at 8. 

Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Monday evening, De 
cember 9, at 8:15 

Music Hall, Baltimore, Tuesday evening, December 1 
at 8:15. 


Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Wednesday evening, 
December 11, at 8:15 

Carnegie Hall, New York, Thursday evening, December 
12, at 8:15. 

Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Friday evening, December: 
13, at 8:15 

Carnegie Hall, New York, Saturday afternoon, December 
14, at 2:30 

Infantry Hall, Providence, Wednesday evening, December 
18, at 8. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, December 20 
at 2:30. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, December 21 
at 8. 

Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge, Thurs- 
day evening, December 26, at 7:45 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, December 27, 
at 2:30. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, December 28, 
at 8. 
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eile: Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, poo 2» 


at 2:30. 


Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, January 4, 


at 8. 
Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge, Thurs 
day evening, January 9, at 7:45 


Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, January 10, 


at 2:30. 


Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, January 11, 


at 8. 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Monday evening, Jan 


uary 13, at 8:15 


Music Hall, Baltimore, Tuesday evening, January 14, 


at 8:15 


Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Wednesday evening, 


January 15, at 8:15 


Carnegie Hall, New York, Thursday evening, January 16, 


at 8:15 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Friday evening, January 


17, at 8:15 


Carnegie Hall, New York, Saturday afternoon, January 


18, at 2:30 

Infantry Hall, Providence, Wednesday evening, January 
22, at 8. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, January 24, 
at 2:30 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, January 25, 

- r s 
at 8. 

Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge, Thurs 
day evening, January 30, at 7:45 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, January 31, 
at 2:30 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, February 1, 
at 8 

Coliseum, Hartford, Wednesday evening, February 5, at 


Boston, Friday afternoon, February 7 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, February 8, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Thurs 
day evening, February 13, at 7:45 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, February 14 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, February 15 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Monday evening, February 
Music Hall, Baltimore, Tuesday evening, February 1% 


Academy of Music, Phi 
February 19, at 8:15 
Carnegie Hall, New York, Thursday evening, February 


adelphia, Wednesday evening 


20, at 8:15 

Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Friday evening, Febru 
ary 21, at 8:15 

Carnegie Hall, New York, Saturday afternoon, February 


22, at 2:30 
Infantry Hall, Prov , Wednesday evening, February 
26, at 3 


Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, February 28 


at 2:30 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, March 1, at 8 
Music Hall, Troy, Monday evening, March 3, at 8 
Symphony Hall, Beston, Friday afternoon, March 7, at 

2:30 


Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, March 8, at 8 
Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge, Thurs 
day evening, March 13, at 7:45 


Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, March 14, at 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, March 15 

Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Monday evening, Marc 

Music Hall faltimore, Tuesday evening, March 18, at 

Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Wednesday cvening 
March 19, at 8:15 


Carnegie Hall, New York, Thursday evening, March 20, 


at 8:15. 











Frieda Siemens 


@————_ THE EMINENT GERMAN PIANISTE.——— 
American Tour October to ‘hai 
UNDER DIRECTION OF 


ARNOLD SOMLYO, 
BALDWIN PIANO USED. 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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Snow of Music, Brooklyn, Friday evening, March 21, 
at 8:15. 

Carnegie Hall, New York, Saturday afternoon, March 22, 
at 2:30. 


Infantry Hall, Providence, Wednesday evening, March 26, 
at 8 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Thursday afternoon, March 27 
at 2:30. 


Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, March 29, 


at 8 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, April 4, at 
2:30. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, April 5, 
at 8. 


Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge, Thurs 
day evening, April 10, at 7:45 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, April 11, at 
2:30. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, April 12, 
at 8. 

Infantry Hall, Providence, Wednesday evening, April 16, 
at 7:45 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, April 18, at 


2:30. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, April 19 
at 8 


Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Thursday evening, 
April 24, at 8 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, April 25, at 


Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, April 26, 


hony Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, May 2, at 





2:30 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, May 3 
at 8 


William Worth Bailey. 


FE! SEWHERE in this issue of Tue Mustcat Courter 
an impressive announcement is made by Robert 





E. Johnston, the manager of William Worth Bailey 
Young Bailey's first American tour promises to be long 
and = successful The engagements already secured 
iarantee this There is a demand for the remarkable 
ind violinist in all parts of the c y d he will travel 














rom ocean to ocean before filling all t ites D Ked Dy 
his manager. 

A high r pt i prec led yi g B ey, who has 

y praise by me the Old World mus 

tics They lay greater stress upon his musicianship 
and fine, poetic feeling n upon his virtuosity Phey 
ommend his pure into on, correct phr g fined 
taste and intelligent interpretation dges who have 
heard him concur in estimating t violin as an 
irtist. Already his forthcoming n the United 

es has aroused a good deal of interest among 





ists and lovers of the viol 


ANAGERS of attractions of the rank of Paur, Sousa 





Schumann-Heink or Clementin« DeVere wl n 
{ hour « cred music afternoor September 
29 or any Sunday llowing are asked to communicate 
with Rev. S, Epwarp YouNnG haplain of tl Actors 
Church Alliance, Pittsburg, Pa., wl is arranging meet 
ngs in the New Exposition Mus Hall, Pittsburg 
™ - 


UNING SITUATION WANTED.—An extra reli 


» ] - ] / ; j } 
able and long experienced tuner and voicer, who 


nas been three years with present employers lesires a 
hange of location; can tune organs also; factory or ware 
room. Salary but moderate. R. W. Welles, 313 Fountain 


street, Providence, R. I 


JEANNETTE ———_>_ 


DURNO 


CONCERT PIANIST, 


Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, Steinway Hall, CHICAGO, 
Frederic Mariner, 


TECHNIC SPECIALIST, 





Ten seasons with the Virgil 
Piano School, New York, 


— NOW 
Director of the 


Bangor Piano School, 
BANGOR, ME, 
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RECEPTION TO Mrs. McKINLEY AND PArrty. 


T the reception given by the Board of Women 
Managers in the Women’s Building, Muss 
Jessie Greenwood, coloratura soprano, of 
Hornellsville, with her tutor, Dr. La Frone 


Merriman, furnished some delightful mu 





Miss Greenwood, an attractive brunette of graceful fig- 
ure, sang Dell’ Acqua’s “Villaneile,” Proch’s Air and Va- 
riations, part of Muldner’s Staccato Polka and the Bach- 
Gounod “‘Ave Maria.” The ease and facility with which 
she sang the runs, trills, high notes and general color- 
atura made nothing less than a sensation; and she was re- 
peatedly congratulated and urged to sing again, the Me- 
Kinley party saying: “She must certainly sing at the 
White House.” 

Miss Greenwood’s voice is extremely high and clear, 
ind she sustains a G in alt with power and ease. Much 


her execution is due to the superior method of Dr. 
Merriman, the early teacher of Della Niven (Metropolitan 
English Opera Company) and others who have made 
their mark Merriman is doing a noble work in his 


important section of the Empire State. 

papers made much of Miss Greenwood’s 
singing and below we quote several. Dr. Merriman also 
layed a mazurka by Wieniawski in fine style, and wore his 
ionors as tutor of Miss Greenwood and as as solo violin 

modestly 

Miss Greenwood had been engaged to sing at the fateful 
reception to President McKinley, and with her party stood 
but a few feet distant when the shots were fired. 


She was on the point of singing, kad her music before 


her, when this startling interruption occurred. Of course, 

was confusion and the day’s doings were abandoned 
\nd. so Miss Greenwood became an unexpected spec- 
tator of the dramatic scene. Here are some Buffalo press 


* A delightful feature of the luncheon was the singing of 
veral solos by Miss Bes 
1 for the first time in this city. Miss Greenwood has 





ie Greenwood, of Hornellsville, who was 


‘ ester 
beautiful soprano voice, and her rendering of the “‘Ave Maria,” 
Gounod, wa rtistic in the extreme Miss Greenwood will sing 

e Te r Music to-day.—Buffalo Courier. 
A very enjoyable feature of the occasion was the singing of Miss 
Bessie Greenwood, of Hornellsville, N. Y., a soprano possessing a 
beautiful voice of high range. Miss Greenwood was accompanied by 


her tutor, Dr. La Frone Merriman, on the violin, and Prof. F. W. 
of New York, formerly of this city, on the piano. Miss 


Riesberg, 


Greenwood is a charming young lady as well as singer. She sang 
Dell’ Acqua’s “Villanelle,”” the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” and 
Proch’s Aria, with variations, with excellent effect. The “Ave 
Maria” especially is admirably sung, being notable for the high 
ge tained by the singer. Mr. Merriman played the Mazurka, 
Wieniawski, charmingly upon the violin.—Buffalo Evening News. 
A fine musical program was arranged for after the luncheon, Miss 
Bessie Greenwood singing several selections. She has a charming 
inner, and together with her pure, sweet and well trained soprano 
ice delightfully entertained the audience of distinguished person- 
ge Buffa Er juirer 


f 


Prominent among the younger organists of Buffalo may 
be mentioned William Gomph, organist of Lafayette 
Church. His future, of course, is in no wise problemati- 
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. 
cal, but is a matter which must necessarily be considered 
most promising. When the directors of the Pan-American 
Exposition selected Mr. Gomph as the official organist 
they could not have chosen a better one for the work. 
He is ever courteous to visiting organists, helpful at all 
times. A week ago, when Mr. Sterling, from Cincinnati, 
was taken suddenly ill, Mr. Gomph filled the three days’ 
recitals allotted to Mr. Sterling finely, and this on one 
hour’s notice. Some wecks since Buffalo was visited by a 





Bessie GREENWOOD. 


fearful storm. Dr. Falk, the organist for that evening, 
had scarcely begun to play when the electric current be- 
came disconnected. Ladies and children became hysterical 
It was then that Mr. Gomph suggested playing popular 
airs, in which the vast audience joined, thus averting what 
might have become a panic. Both organists played in 
total darkness for two hours. Mr. Gomph’s program for 
September 1 was selections from Widor, Bach, Lemare, 
Hesse. “Meditation,” by Lemare, and March and Cho- 
rus, “Tannhauser,”’ were rapturously applauded. All these 
numbers he played with musicianly interpretation not to 
be excelled. September 6 Mr. Gomph had just finished 
playing an andante from a Bach sonata at the reception 
held by President McKinley when the tragic event of the 
attack on the President’s life occurred. 


Se & 


Mr. Gomph was ably assisted by the soprano soloist 
of his church, Mrs. Marie Hoag Haughey. She sang 
“Ave Maria” (“Cavalleria Rusticana”) and “Save Me, O 
God!” Rardegger. After repeated iia sang the 
last number again. She has a sweet, sympathetic voice. 
Much of her superior enunciation and style is due to the 
training she has had while studying with that excellent 
teacher, Mrs. Anna Groff Bryant, of Chicago. 


Miss Mary F. McConnell gave an organ concert at 
the Temple of Music on President’s Day, September 5. 
A born musician, a deep thinker and indefatigable worker, 
she is as much celebrated for her correct interpretations 
as for her abilities as an executant. Her program was 
admirably selected, being represented by Guilmant, 
D’Evry, Wolstenholme, Saint-Saéns, Bach and Liszt. 
The “St. Cecilia” Offertoire, Batiste, and Andantino, 
Lemare, won the highest approbation from the audience 
Her trumpet accompaniment to one of her sister’s solos, 





WILLIAM GomPH., 


“Let the Bright Seraphim,” “Handel, was exquisite 
Miss McConnell is assistant supervisor of music in the 
public schools of Buffalo, musical editor of the News, and 
Tue Musicat Courier 


has been the correspondent o 
She has been organist of Central Presbyterian Church, 
St. Paul’s Church and St. Joseph’s Cathedral, where she 
played the Centennial organ for many years. She has 
been accompanist for the Orpheus concerts during the 
past six seasons, and for many of the orchestra concerts 
given in Buffalo. Miss McConnell was assisted by her 
sister Mabelle. She has a pure, sweet, soprano voice on 
the high coloratura order. She is yet in her ’teens, but 
we predict a promising future for her. Miss Mabelle 
McConnell sang “Let the Bright Seraphim,” Handel, and 
“May Morning,” Denza 


eS ze 
It was with deep interest that we watched for Miss 


Gertrude Sans Souci’s two organ recitals at the Temple 
of Music. Her reputation had preceded her from St 
Paul, where she is organist at St. Paul's Catholi 
Cathedral and a member of the faculty of the Westen 
Conservatory of Music, Minneapolis. She was educated 
in Berlin by Moritz Moszkowski, Oscar Raif and Pylle 
man. 

Right from the start of her concert the vast audience 
applauded heartily, and afterward many remained, beg 
ging a repetition of some of her numbers Musicians 
present praised the musical feeling, intelligence, power, 


delicacy and flawless technic of the young artist, who 








GertrupE SANS SOvuCcI. 


was chosen from among many older organists of St. Paul 
to give her concert at the Pan-American Exposition 
Miss Sans Souci’s program was among the most at- 
tractive and popular given at the Temple; brilliancy and 
dash characterized her work and inspired her audience 
to tumultuous applause. Assistants for her concerts were 
E. S. Timmons, flutist, and Bert Brown, cornetist, of 
the Chicago Marine Band. Mr. Timmons played 
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Chopin’s Nocturne, and gave an encore, which won 
hearty approval. 
fe 


The three organ recitals given by Gaston M. Dethier, 
of New York, proved most enjoyable in every sense. He 
played compositions ranging from the ancient classics to 
the modern German and French schools, also including 
some of his own effective compositions, Chief among 
these latter was the ancient “Christmas Carol,” with 
variations, and at the close of this he received a veritable 
ovation from the large audience, among whom were 
many of Buffalo’s leading organists 

THe Musicat Courier expects soon to refer again 
to the Dethier recitals and print fuller comments on them 


ese & 


Mrs. Rathfon was the soprano soloist for the first 
concert She sang “Farewell, Have Faith, True 
Hearted,” by Thomas; “Inzano,” Tosti, a a richly dra- 
matic number, so well given that she was compelled to 
repeat it. She also sang “Annie Laurie” in her own 
arrangement Her voice is high soprano, with a re- 


markable range and quality 
J = 
Miss Grace Carboni, contralto, sang at Mr. Dethier’s 
second recital “God Shall Wipe Away All Tears,” Sul 
livan, and an Italian melody by Marcello. She has a 
dramatic way of singing and a promising future before 


her 


In the evening Master Henri Gagnon, of Quebec, played 
a program of ten numbers, containing works of Dubois, 
Sach, Boéllman and others. Surprise was written on 
every countenance when the talented boy played the whok 
program from memory with a skill far beyond his years 
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Everett E. Truette, of Boston, gave two fine organ re 
citals, holding the close attention of the audience. At one 
of his concerts, “Largo,” by Handel, and ‘Festival March,” 
Blaeesmann, aroused the audience to high enthusiasm. We 
hope to hear Mr. Truette again 
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Harry L. Vibbard, of Syracuse, N. Y., gave an enjoy 
able concert September 9. As a pupil of Mr. Kaffenberger 
he has adopted from that excellent teacher many good qual 
ities in organ playing. His program was fine and the ap 


plause of the audience hearty 
HS €& 


Walter Heaton, of Reading, Pa., gave two enjoyable 
concerts He was assisted by Miss Caroline Cramer, of 
Rochester. In another number THe Musicat Courter will 
print a full resumé of her singing 

GZ € 

Samuel Warren, of New York, failed to appear at the 
Temple of Music for the organ concert assigned him, and 
John W. Durham was selected to fill his place, and no one 
could have done so more effectively. He held his audience 








LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK, 


Has the Honor to Anaouace an Extended Tour of 


“=: HEYMAN 


Distinguished American Pianist. 


marvelously and carried out tonal effects with delicate 
shading that imparted the utmost refinement to his inter- 
pretations. His program was a well selected one, Bach, 
Guilmant, Widor, Borowski and others were represented. 
The two selections from E. d’Every, “Benediction Nup- 
tiale” and “Vision,” op. 156, No. 5, have never before been 
played in this country. In fact, copies of these two gems 
cannot be obtained. Mr. Durham’s groundwork in organ 
and theory was laid by S. N. Penfield; after this he studied 





Joun W. DurHAM 


with Dr. Gerrit Smith, and finally with M. Alex. Guilmant 
in Paris. Mr. Durham has been playing in church since 
he was fifteen years of age He now holds the post of 
organist and choirmaster at the South Congregational 
Church (Dr. A. J. Lyman’s), Brgoklyn. He is a success 
ful teacher, several of his pupils holding responsible 
positions 
Ss = 

Adelbert Wilner, Pittsfield, Mass., gave a fine organ re 
cital September 10. His program was well selected, and 
he had apparently mastered the intricate possibilities of 
the big organ on very short notice and little practice. He 


was ably assisted by Mrs. Laura Dietrich Minehan, solo 


contralto of the Lafayette Church, Buffalo. Her splendid 
deep voice charmed the vast audience, and she was re 
called again and again. Mrs. Minehan sang “The Lost 
Chord,” Sullivan; “The Three Singers,” Tours, and gave 
as an encore Tosti’s “Good-Bye 
September 14, 1901! 
Our beloved, honored President McKinley is dead! The 
Temple, where joyous strains of music have been heard all 
summer, is now the spot in history where a great and good 
man has lost his life by the hand of a dastardly assassin 
Mrs. KATHERINE RIESBERG 
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THE VIOLIN CLASSES AT THE 
NATIONAL CONSERVATORY. 


HE viclin classes at the National Conservatory are, 
owing to the loving attention of President Jean 








nette M. ‘lhurber, one of the features olf that institution 
Headed by the name of Leopold | enberg, they ar 
mcdeled after the style of the famous conservator! of 
Vienna, Berlin, Paris and Brussels Frederick William 
Ortmann its a pupil H g 1 te Ch 
preparatory department is looked after by \ Jose ¢ 
Emerson and Henry Ki g 1 Na 
tional Conservatory and pupils of Mr. Lichtenberg. The 
most thorough and strenuous course is insisted up 
a pupil with talent may enter t nservatory Ww 
knowledge of the noble art of \y playing and late 
emerge a finished executan 

An American born and certainly o1 the ted 
violin virtuosi that America has thu ir produced is 
Leopold Lichtenberg, the principal of the violin depart 
ment of the National Conservatory. Lichtenberg ! 
of those wonder children who has outlived the prodigies 
of his childhood, who has more than verified its golden 
promise. This San Francisco boy ravished the t o 
one of the greatest violinists in the annals of mu Henr 
Wieniawski, who, after hearing the lad, at once elected 
him as a prize pupil, and during the P I t Amer 
can tour the little Lichtenberg played at all | concerts 
and enraptured his audiences by bold d bril 
liancy of his performances. Three years of hard work 
the Brussels Conservatoire transformed Lichtenberg 
a master, and he often played before royalty and made 
a tournée in Belgium as a substitute for Wieniaws} and 
with astonishing success 

His subsequent carcer history. He returne 
United States and appeared l I 
principal concerts and in all the large cit After a re 
dence in Boston and a membership in the famous Boston 
Symphony Orchestra he { 1 m M 
Thurber to conduct the violin cl of the National 
Conservatory where he hi been evet nce 

As a virtuoso Lichtenberg is distinguished by impecca 
ble intonation, a hig, beautiful juid, sonorous tone, a 
fabulous technic, a rare sympathy and acumen in interpre 
tation. His interpretative powers are not limited to any 
one school, for to the broad classic style of the German 
he unites the dash, fire and resiliency of the Belgian 

President Thurber has every r n to fe itisfied 
with the vic classes the Na ( ‘ y 

WALTER Joun Hatt The Los Angeles Daily Times 
in a criticism of a concert by the Los Angel Symphony 
Orchestra, refers as follows t Mrs. Minne Hance 
Owens, contralto, who has recently returned to her home 
in Los Angeles, Cal., after three years’ course of study 
exclusively with Walter John Hall, of this city: “The 
soloist of the occasion was Mrs. Minne Hance-Owens, 
whose beautiful contralto voice was heard with fir é 
fect in the selections on the program [he lovely tones 
of this artistic singer, her pure enunciation and technica 
power won the warmest favor. She received a second 


encore and many gifts of flowers 
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THE ETHICAL ASPECTS OF MUSIC. 


(Queen Victoria Lecture, delivered at Trinity College, 
London, by Professor Niecks, Mus, D., on Thurs- 
day, June 20, 1901.) 

(Continued from August 28 issue.) 

Views like those of Pythagoras, Plato and Aristotle were 
not exceptional individual views, but views which up to 
the appearance of the Sophists, in the fifth century B. C., 
seem to have been universally held and subsequently to 
have largely preponderated. Owing to the scarcity of 
documents that have come down to us, especially docu- 
ments referring to the opposite views, it is, however, dif- 
ficult to dogmatize. On the side of the Pythagoreans, 
Academics and Peripatetics, there were also the Stoics, 
whereas the Epicureans ranged themselves on the side of 
the Sophists. At least some of the most notable pro- 
claimers of the ethical powers of music after Aristotle 
ought to be specially mentioned—two of his disciples, 
namely, Aristoxenus, the most important writer on Greek 
music, called by the ancients “the musician,” and Theo- 
phrastus, who described the effect of music as a rhythmical 
moving of the soul; the Stoic Diogenes of Seleucia, of the 
second century B. C., who looked upon music as a power- 
ful moral instrument little inferior to philosophy in useful- 
ness and thought, to quote from Dr. Hermann Abert’s re- 
cently published book on “The Ethos in Greek Music,” 
that ‘music impels our will to definite positive manifesta- 
tions, yea, even acts directly on our body, and is thus 
enabled to express both good and bad characters”; the 
Eclectic Aristides Quintilianus, of the first and second 
centuries of the Christian era, who sums up as it were the 
teachings of the schools of Pythagoras, Plato and Aristotle, 
and expounds the correlation of the soul and music, the 
expressiveness of melodies and rhythms, the importance of 
music in the education of the young, its purifying power 
and its influence on the life of states and nations; Claudius 
Ptolemy, of the second century, an outstanding writer on 
music as well as a great astronomer, who explained the 
ethical effect of music by the connection between musical 
and psychical motion, and pointed out that the smaller the 
intervals employed the more effeminate the ethos, chro- 
maticism, for instance, being more effeminate than diaton- 
icism, and, in conclusion, Boéthius, executed in 524, of 
whom Gibbon says that he was “the last Roman of any 
note who understood the language and studied the litera- 
ture of Greece, the last of the Romans whom Cato and 
Tully would have acknowledged for their countryman,” 
30€thius, who in the first chapter of the first book of his 
“De Musica,” declares that music is connected not merely 
with speculation but also with morality, and in the further 
discussion of this declaration refers frequently to Plato. 


THe ANTI-ETHICAL VIEWS OF THE ANCIENTS, AND A CRIT- 
ICISM OF THESE AND THE ETHICAL VIEws. 

As I have already said, these views did not remain un- 
challenged. This may have first been done in the fifth 
century B. C. by the Sophists. Unfortunately extremely 
little of early contemporary information exists, and for 
an account of some adequacy we must come down to the 
first century B. C., to the Epicurean Philodemus of Ga- 
dara, in Syria, who wrote a book on music, of which, how- 
ever, only fragments remain. The ancient antagonists in 


matters musical of the Pythagoreans, Academics, Peripa- 


tetics and the Stoics were the exact prototypes of our 
nineteenth century xsthetic formalists. In reading their 
objections and declarations we seem to be reading quota- 
tions from Hanslick’s “On the Beautiful in Music.” Ac- 
cording to Philodemus, melodies and rhythms unconnected 
with words are meaningless, are mere formal combina- 
tions destitute of a content. This being the case they can- 
not in any way affect the states of the soul, cannot in any 
way exercise an ethical influence either for good or evil. 
In fact, Philodemus goes so far as to maintain that music 
has as little to do with the soul life as cookery, that it is 
a mere luxury, serving no useful purpose, except that of 
affording relaxation and lightening toil, that, in short, it 
has no other object than amusement. 

The mistake of those who think differently arises, we are 
told, from two causes—from attributing the meaning and 
effect of the words which generally accompany music to 
the music itself, and from our readiness to accept as 
authoritative what has been believed by our forefathers, 
and what is told us by our elders. The formalists declare 
that the teaching of the philosophers whom they oppose 
consists solely of assertions. If this accusation were true, 
it could be effectively met by the question: “What else 
but assertions do you proffer?” But is the accusation true? 
Not quite. Although there may be more assertion than 
proof, and the proof not scientifically set forth, it cannot 
in fairness be denied that there is observation as well as 
assertion in statements such as those about the correlation 
of the soul and music, the connection between musical and 
psychical motion, the effect of music as a rhythmical mov- 
ing of the soul, and the different character, the different 
expression, of different melodies and rhythms. For the 
different expression of different melodies and rhythms, 
support may be found in the teaching of the rhetoricians 
and grammarians. Some of the rhetoricians laid great 
stress on the importance of melody and rhythm in speak- 
ing if persuasion was aimed at, and the grammarians never 
wholly lost sight of the ethos of rhythms in their treat- 
ment of verse. As many of the rhetoricians and gram- 
marians were formalists, and many ignorant of or indif- 
ferent to music, their procedure is so much the more sig- 
nificant. Cicero and St. Augustine, too, are valuable wit- 
nesses, for they are not only great intellects but also are 
disinterested, that is, not preoccupied by the theory in sup 
port of which they, unintentionally as it were, bear testi- 
mony. Cicero, although in one place he calls music a 
puerile amusement, says in another place that “every move- 
ment of the soul (animi) has a certain face, sound and 
gesture of its own.” This remark, it is true, contains 
nothing about music as a moral instrument, but it points 
to how music can be expressive, and consequently also 
educative. St. Augustine’s similar remark is even more 
interesting. After confessing that the holy words sung 
move him more deeply than the same words spoken, he 
writes: “All the states of my spirit have in accordance 
with their diversity their proper modes in voice and song, 
by which they are stirred through I do not know what 
secret familiarity” or, as we may also translate, “through 
I do not know what secret sympathy.” 

The opinions of the Greek philosophers as to the ethical 
powers of music are by many moderns regarded as mere 
fancies, and not infrequently are freely ridiculed. I am 
therefore prepared to have addressed to me the following 


two questions: (1) “Did Greek music really do all that 
Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle and others claimed for it?” 
(2) “Do you look upon their utterances as proofs of 
your assertion that our music can exercise an influence on 
the manners, morals and character of its cultivators?” My 
answer to both questions is “No.” We know far too little 
of Greek music to form an opinion of its powers, far too 
little to test the opinions of the ancients. It is no impossi- 
ble that the philosophers may have been mistaken on some 
points, or that they may have indulged exaggerations. 
I do not say that it was so, but say only that it may have 
been so. On the other hand, it seems to me that the 
sceptics overlook and misunderstand various things. They 
ask: “How could such great effects be produced by so 
simple a music as that of the Greeks?” The answer to 
this is that in those early times simple musical combina 
tions may have made deeper impressions on the hearer 
than the complicated modern combinations make on our 
jaded ears. Is not youth more impressionable than age? 
But although ancient Greek music was comparatively sim- 
ple, it had more means of expression than are usually taken 
into account. They had a greater number of modes; they 
had three genera (diatonic, chromatic and enharmonic, 
not to mention other modifications of their scales); they 
had modulation, and they had a very highly developed 
system of rhythm. Adverse critics laugh at the ascription 
of different qualities by different writers to one and the 
same mode. Most of these contradictions, however, arose 
not from the stupidity of the Greeks but from the igno- 
rance of the medieval musicians, who misunderstood the 
Greek nomenclature, and confused the names of the modes. 
Some of the supposed contradictions are in reality recon- 
cilable differences. In short, be our estimate of the pre 
vailing Greek view ever so low, we cannot get rid of the 
fact that it represents the belief of the large majority of a 
pre-eminently intellectual and artistic race. Such a belief 
ought not to be ignored; on the contrary, it ought to be 
carefully noted and pondered 
MEDL#VAL VIEWS 


In the literature of the middle ages there is hardly any 
thing to be met with in regard to our subject that may not 
be described as an echo of the utterances of the ancients, 
or rather as an echo of echoes of them. Nevertheless there 
are differences between the later and earlier writers. The 
characters of these differences will be understood if we re 
member, that the medizval writers were for the most part 
Christian churchmen thinking of Christian Church music, 
and subjects of states whose governments and social con- 
ditions were as unlike those of the Greece of Plato and 
Aristotle as anything could be. This explains, among 
other things, the drawing of examples from the Old Testa 
ment as well as from Greek sources, and the absence of 
discussions of the influence of music on the state. Ac- 
quaintance with the references to the ethical aspects of 
music to be found in medizval treatises wholly concerned 
with music, or in which music is dealt with incidentally, 
cannot but lead us to think that there is no original thought 
and observation in them. Chapters on the utility of music 
and in praise of music occur frequently in musical trea 
tises, and in them we find retailed not only the old judg 
ments, but also accounts of the attitudes of famous men 
to the practice of music, tales of medical feats achieved 
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Mr. Wi.u1aM G. Stewart, Director American School of Opera, 


Berkeley Lyceum, New York City: 


New York, June 4, 1901. 


My Dear Mr. Stewart—We take this opportunity of complimenting you on the splendid practical results accom- 
plished by your School of Opera during the first year of its existence and gladly bear testimony to its advantages as a 
training school for those desirous of following a professional career in opera. . 

We are more than pleased with the graduates of your institution who have become members of the Bostonians 
and will gladly avail ourselves in the future of the opportunity for engaging singers who have pursued a course of study 


under your direction. 


With best wishes always, 


Yours very sincerely. 


Fi Aaddoreth 
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by means of the art, and even fables such as those of 
Orpheus and the listening wild beasts and following rocks 
and trees, of Amphion and the moving stones with which 
the walls of Thebes were built, and of Arion and the 
dolphin. A few quotations will suffice. The first shall be 
a sober and brief one from the pen of St. Isidore, the 
learned Bishop of Seville, who died in 636. He writes in his 
“Twenty Books on Origins and Etymologies” that no train 
ing is complete without music; that music calls forth di- 
verse kinds of emotion, softens the character and calms 
the excited spirits. Less sober and more elaborate are the 
remarks of John Cotton, an English monk, who proba- 
bly flourished on the Continent about the year 1100. 
He held that music has a great power to move the soul 
and delight the ear, that it tiplifts the ruined and despair- 
ing, comforts travelers, disarms robbers, appeases_ the 
angry, gladdens the sad and anxious, pacifies the conten- 
tious, drives away vain cogitations, and tempers the fury 
of the mad. Having different powers, as it makes use of 
different modes, music can even by one kind of melody 
provoke lasciviousness, and by another induce continence. 
As illustrations of one of the points, Cotton mentions 
David mitigating by his singing to the harp Saul’s mad 
ness, and the physician Asclepiades curing by his singing 
one suffering from insanity As illustrations of another 
point, he mentions Pythagoras recalling by means of mu 
sic a young man from libidinousness, and Guido making 
with a young man an experiment of the same kind. 

I shall not unnecessarily multiply quotations like these, 
but at once leap forward a few hundred years, to the ex 
cellent Netherlander Tinctoris, who died in 1511, when the 
art of counterpoint had been perfected. Tinctoris enumer- 
ates no less than twenty effects of music—the first is that 
it delights God; the ninth, that it puts the devil to flight; 
the seventeenth, that it allures love, and the twentieth, that 
ls, or, in other words, that it suscitates com 
irough compunction leads to salvation 


it beautifies soul 
punction, and tl 

RENAISSANCE VIEWS 

A much more valuable contribution to our subject is 
made by tie learned Venetian Zarlino, a great composer 
and a still greater theorist, in his famous book, the “In- 
stitutioni Harmoniche,” published in 1558, which contains 
chapters on the origin of music, in praise of it, on the end 
in learning it, and on its usefulness. Starting from the 
proposition that a well educated person ought not to be 


ignorant of music, Zarlino asks what end we ought to pro- 
pose to ourselves in learning it. He does not agree with 
those who have the vulgar and gross notion that music 


ought to be learned for the solace and delight of the ear, 
and for no other reason, except that of perfecting the sense 
of hearing as the sense of sight is perfected by the view- 
of beautiful and well proportioned things. Nor does 





Zarlino agree with those who wish music to be nothing 
but one of the liberal disciplines in which noblemen exer- 
cised themselves—a discipline that inclines the mind to 
virtue and regulates its passions, accustoms it to rejoice 
and grieve virtuously, and disposes it to good habits; in 
short, does for the mind what gymnastics do for the body, 
and, further, a discipline by which speculation about dif- 
ferent kinds of harmony may be reached, and the intellect 
taught the nature of musical consonances. But, however 
right and estimable this end may be, Zarlino does not 
learns music, says our illus- 





consider it enough. He wh: 
tain the perfection 





trious authority, learns it not only to 
of the intellect, but also to be able, when laying aside cares 
and business, be it of the body or the mind, to pass the 
time and amuse himself virtuously, so that shunning idle- 
ness and living uprightly and commendably, he may in 
that way become prudent and get to do better and more 
praiseworthy things. This end is not only estimable, but 
it is the true end. 

Notwithstanding his high opinion of the art and his be- 
lief in the many excellent things it can do, Zarlino keeps 
free from one-sidedness and exaggeration. Music, he em- 
phatically declares, if its usefulness is to be as great as it 


can be, must be cultivated temperately; man is made for 
much more excellent things than singing and playing on 
instruments for the sole satisfaction of the ear, and abuses 
his nature if he neglects to provide food for the intellect 
The chapter entitled “In which way Harmony, Melody 
and Rhythm can move the Soul and dispose it to various 
affections, and can induce into Man changed habits,” 
throws no new light on the question. The author’s ex 
planation, which in our time can only raise a smile, is that 
the passions of the soul, being placed as they are in the 
body, consist of certain proportions of hot and cold and 
humid and dry, and as similar proportions of qualities 
exist in music, it can, owing to this similarity, act upon 
the soul. 

The citation of so many Greek and Latin authors by 
Zarlino, not in a vague, second-hand way, but with indica 
tion of chapter and verse, reminds us that the revival of 
learning begun in the fourteenth century, and vigorously 
prosecuted in the fifteenth, was in the sixteenth, when 
at with 


Zarlino wrote, at its height. It reminds us also tl 
it there arose a new spirit, a new way of thinking and a 
wider and clearer outlook. To the man of the earlier mid 


dle ages the ancient art and literature were, in so far as 
they were not forgotten, a dead tradition; to the man of 





the renaissance they became alive again and fruit 
Moreover, the intellectual interests spread and stirred up 


classes that till then had been content with a vegetating 
existence. 


It is impossible for me to resist the temptation of allud 
ing to that characteristic renaissance work, Count Baldas 
sare Castiglione’s “Book of the Courtier” (“Il Libro del 


Cortegiano”), of the early sixteenth century, in which is 
a lively discussion on the question whether a courtier ought 


to be musical. One of the interlocutors thinks that music, 
like other vanities, is fit only for women and effeminate 
men. The prevailing opinion of the company, however, is 
that the courtier ought to understand and practice music 


hut 


that music is to him not only an ornament but a neces 


sary; that the spirits of him who has no taste for music 


are indisputably discordant with each other; tl 


lat music 


not only sweetens human minds, but often even tames 


wild beasts; that no repose from fatigue, no medicine for 


drooping spirits can be found more becoming and prais« 


worthy in leisure than music Of course the principal 
speaker does not forget to reinforce his opinions by refer 
ences to Plato, Aristotle, Themistocles, Chiron and 


Achilles, and to Lycurgus, the legendary lawgiver of 
Sparta. But not to them alone; he reinforces his opinions 
also by references to the toiling laborers in the fields and 
to the peasant girls at the spinning wheels 

Not only of a much greater but of the utmost interest 
and importance to us are the discussions and achievements 
of a set of amateurs, poets and musicians at Florence in 
the last quarter of the sixteenth century, who brought cer 
tain tendencies of the century to a head and thereby revo 


nat 


lutionized the art, changing it from one chiefly of 
monic proportion to one chiefly of expression, substituting 
instrumentally accompanied one voice music for instru 
mentally unaccompanied many voice music or, to use tech 
nical terms, substituting the monodic for the madrigalesque 
style. These men—more especially the Counts Bardi and 
Corsi, Vincenzo Galilei, Peri, Caccini and the poet Ottavio 
Rinuccini—were the founders of the musical renaissance, 
which came in the rear of that of the formative arts and 
of literature. But this renaissance was not a renaissance 
in the sense of being a revival of ancient Greek music, al 
though the founders believed it to be that. They had, no 
doubt, been inspired by Plato, but the realization of the 
ideas thus obtained led to very different results. It could not 
be otherwise, for there were no ancient musical monuments 
to study, the imperfectly understood theoretical treatises 
could not make up for the lack of art works, and it was im 
possible to ignore and forget the harmonic acquisitions of 
the later middle ages. Count Bardi divided music into 


counterpoint and the art of singing well. The former he 
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and the rest of the reformers rejected, because it seemed 


to them a hindrance to the latter The moderns, like the 
ancients, Bardi remarked to Caccini, should aim first of 


all at intelligibility of the words, for as the soul is greater 











than the body, so are the words nobler than counterpoint, 
and then they should aim at correspondence between the 
character and mode of the music and the meaning of the 
poem. It is the stanch belief in the expressive power of 
music and the institution of a style that favored the devel 
opment of this power which makes this Florentine reform- 
ing brotherhood of the last quarter of the sixteenth cen 
tury so interesting to us 

It would be waste of time to continue in deta our Ti 
vey in modern times. We should not find anything new or 
even anything in any way satist ry ( eralities and 
echoings of the saws of the ancients form tl staple 
pabulum. With what expectations one opens, for instance 
the chapter “On the Utility of Music in the Stat n 
the famous Mattheson’s famous book, “Der vollkommene 
Capellmeister” (1739), and with what disappointment one 
closes it! But it is not only musicians who refer to the 
ethical aspects of c in their treatise it e gen 
eral nature, also many laymen refer to th n their pub 
lications, and even write whole books on the subject Phe 
curious may be advised to consult Forkel’s “General Mu 
sical Literature where an extensive, althoug! f cours 
not complete enumeration of books is given under the 
headings, “Beauty and Utility of Music,” Nature nd 


Object of Music,” “Moral Effects of Music” and “Phys 
ical Effects of Music on Men and Animals.” 


LUTHER'S VIEW 





Before pr ceeding ig era consi i n r 
question in modern times, we have t rr 1 t n t 
a man very different from those wh ave hitherto come 
before us, a man unique in this way as in so many others 
I mean Luther. In looking back fron e sixteer cen 

iry after Christ t fifth century | re Chr we 

inn¢ ut perceive t t we r ¢ 1a ig i1c¢ 
not only in time, but also in other respects. Christianity 
had introduced and evolved new modes of thinking and 
feeling, and music had become a different art And what 
could be more unlike than the speculative pagan p oO 
phers and the perfervid Christian reformer! Luther, 
though he knew probably more of the art than Plato and 
Aristotle—who, be it said to their credit, ma no pre 
tense to superior knowledge—does not come before us as 
1 philosopher, but simply as an ard lover of music and 
a tho ugh believer ethical powers 

Again and aga Luther says that in his estimation the 
place of music is next to theology, the one as well as the 
other producing a calm and serene mind 

The usefulness of music is so great that ro one, be h 
ever so eloquent can say enough t it ” . at M c 1s 
a mighty ruler all emen f n he by 
which, nevertheless, men are often governed and _ sul 
jugated as by a master.” 

“Music has of necessity to be retained in schools \ 
schoolmaster must know how to sing, otherwise I won't 

0k at him.” 

Music is a semi-discipline and it tre make 
peopie n der gentler re ed at I < reason 
able 

‘Music is the best con f vful maz y which 
the heart becomes ag cont 1 trengthened and re 
freshed.” 

Mopern VIEW 

It is inexplicably strange that in modern times, and even 
in quite recent times, so little has been said about musi 
as an educational power ) infinitely less than in ancient 
times when music, compared with what it is at the present 
day, was in its childhood, and in many respects rudimen 
tary. Then harmony hardly existed at all, the contrapuntal 
interweaving of parts was undreamt of, the compass of 
sounds in use very restricted, the executive technic (a 


proved by the structure of the instruments) insignificant 
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and even melody and rhythm undeveloped. This last state- 
ment will surprise many and shock some, but I cannot 
stop to prove it. The eminent musician, Gevaért, an un- 
doubted admirer of ancient Greek music and the weightiest 
authority on it, describes it thus: “A melodic design, sober 
in outline and expression, indicating the general sentiment 
by some exquisite traits of a supreme simplicity, and ac- 
companied by a small number of harmonic intervals.” 
Suppose we accept this estimate, the most favorable I con- 
ceive to be possible; still, what an immense superiority the 
music of our time presents in the variety and amount of 
means, and, consequently, of expressiveness! But the 
more expressive the art, the greater must be its power of 
influencing us, not only momentarily, but also permanently, 
not only by rousing and soothing our emotions, but also 
by molding our character. That music has become more 
and more expressive, especially since the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, when accompanied solo song and the 
musical drama began to be cultivated, is a fact too obvious 
to stand in need of proof. Not to go further back, who 
can doubt the expressiveness and impassioned nature of 
he music of Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin and Wagner? 
Not he who is musical. I repeat it is inexpressibly strange 
that with the increase of the power the recognition of the 
power has decreased. Instead of hearing of it as a mighty 
instrument of education, we hear of music only as an ele- 
gant accomplishment, by which we can make ourselves 
agreeable in company, while away weary hours and keep 
ourselves out of mischief. Beyond this we hear of nothing 
that is not extremely vague. There is, for instance, a 
vague idea that music may have a refining influence, but 
how it has this is not explained. Even the books and 
pamphlets written with the object of recommending the 
study of music in elementary schools, at home and in con- 
servatoriums, fail to make it clear why they recommend 
it. You will search in vain in Pestalozzi’s and Froébel’s 
works for a true perception of the powers of the art and 
an adequate utilization of them. J. J. Rousseau, a musi- 
cian as well as a philosopher, one who composed music 
and wrote on music, forgets the art in his treatise on 
education, “Emile, ou de 1!’Education.” And, strangest 
of all, Herbert Spencer, than whom no one has shown a 
f music, writes a book on 


deeper insight into the nature « 
lucation and hardly alludes to the art that can be made 


e¢ 
so powerful a factor in it. Moreover, the allusion is solely 
meerned with zxsthetic culture and its pleasures. 

It is high time to reconsider the question of the ethical 


aspects of music, and to examine it earnestly, carefully 
and thoroughly. What is wanted is not assertions as to 
the powers of music in this respect, but expositions of their 


nature and workings. In the next lecture I shall make an 
attempt at such an exposition, in the hope of thereby rous- 


the attention and curiosity of educationists and _ the 





mal air, “Ich bin ein Preusse, Kennt 





rhe Prussian N 


r meine Farben,” celebrated this summer its seventy- 


fiith birthday. Thre words were written in 1826 by Ber- 
nard Thiersch, the brother of the philologist Frederich 
Thiersch, and the music composed by August Neithard, 
director of the Domchor, Berlin. It was first publicly 
sung at a meeting of the Brandenburg Gesellschaft, April 
11, 1830, and it soon drove out of the field Spontini’s 


“Borussia,” with Duncker’s text. 


E. PRESSON cummin 


MILLER, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
601-602 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF MUSICAL ART. 


By Sivas G. Pratt. 
O frequently have I heard the remark, “Music can ex- 
press everything,” and so often have I seen young 
composers, especially, choose subjects that were utterly 
impossible to set to music, or poems entirely incapable oi 
musical expression, that it would be well to consider some 
things which cannot successiully be borne up on the 
“wings of song.” That music idealizes all that it touches 
will not be denied. When one places a tone to any word 
it lifts it at once out of the rut of common usage and 
gives it wings to soar away into the lofty realms of im- 
agination. 

It must then at once be clear that an abstract proposi- 
tion which cannot be so idealized cannot possibly be 
raised up by music, no matter how beautiful. 

In fact, the more beautiful it may be under such cir- 
cumstances, the more incongruous and contradictory it 
becomes. For example, nobody would endeavor to 
idealize the multiplication table. It is abstract fact and 
cannot be so clothed that it means anything except 
figures. 

It is this peculiarity of the art which would render ab- 
surd a musical expression of “!low are you this morn- 
ing?” And the answer, if given in music seriously, “I’m 
pretty well, thank you,” would at once awaken the risi- 
bilities of the listener. The parading down Broadway of 
your friend John Smith in a Roman toga would not be 
more inconsistent or ludicrous. 

Therefore, in order to make that greeting subject to 
musical treatment, the idea must be so expressed out of 
the ordinary that when touched by the magic of tone 
idealism it does not appear as a caricature but as a beau- 
tiful creation of art. For instance, the greeting might be 
symbolized as the Oriental or native Indian would do 
upon especial occasions, thus: “Does the eye of morning 
shine brightly on my friend?” to which the reply, “Ah, 
yes! the eyes of the dawn greet me with smiling radiance” 
might be made. The great masters evidently felt this 
limitation, for we find that while Beethoven in his great 
“Coriolanus” overture, depicted, in the halting, synco- 
pated movement, the approach and pleading of his 
mother, wife and boy, neither he nor any other mu- 
sician has endeavored to etherealize the beautiful lines of 
Shakespeare with which he greets them, from which the 
following sentences are ‘gleaned: 

But out affection! 
All bond and privilege of nature break! 


Let it be virtuous to be obstinate 


. . * . . 


My mother bows; 
As if Olympus to a molehill should 
In supplication nod. 
* * * O, a kiss! 


Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge! 
* * * . . * 


* * * Your knees to me? 
Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach fillip the stars 
When Berlioz wrote his “Romeo and Juliet” he gave 
to the orchestra the task of telling Mercutio’s story of 
“Queen Mab.” Why could it not be sung just as well? 
perhaps someone asks. Well, whiie the thought is the 
most fanciful possible to conceive, it is expressed in such 
perfect and definite speech, each detail is so clearly de- 
fined, the imagery is so clean cut, that it is like a cameo 
or a magnificent engraving, to which coloring would be 
an abomination. Think of anyone singing: 
And she comes, 
In shape no bigger than an agate stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman, 


Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep 


3erlioz evidently felt the paucity of music to express 
the thought or heighten the definite descriptions of the 
speech, and so properly bent his efforts to an instru- 
mental fantasy which produces a suggestive atmosphere 
and a movement which indicates to the cultivated mind 
(only) rapid flittings of creatures of the imagination. 





Thus on the sea of tonal imagery one may spread the 
sails of Ris wildest and most untrameled ship of fancy, 
and each, according to the compass of his desire or 
knowledge, sail on to the ultima thule of his happiest 
conceits. 

The limitations of music as a means of expressing defi- 
nite thought must be plain to any thoughtful mind when 
we remember it took three Frenchmen to change and 
twist Goethe’s “Faust” into a subject for musical- 
dramatic treatment, and Ambroise Thomas in his “Ham- 
let” is compelled to eliminate all the brightest jewels of 
Shakespeare’s divinest inspiration in order to treat it, 
ever so inadequately, musically. 

Imagine if you can anything more absurd than a musical 
setting to Polonius’ advice to’his son Laertes, which still 
stands as an unapproachable example of perfection in 
literature and logic 

You may eloquently express in music the undefined 
madness and passion oi the unhappy Dane, the modest, 
shrinking love and sorrow of Ophelia, and her wild 
fancies as she becomes crazed, but no amount of art can 
idealize such lines as these: 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be, 
For loan oft 


or k loses both itself and friend 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry 


You may cail upon the divine muse to portray the 
love of the Moor, his fearful and consuming jealousy 
and furious hatred, or the cunning knavery of Iago (the 
most loathsome character ever created by man's imagina 


t 


tion), but the greatest and most lavish musical art could 


not add to or detract from this gem of pure thought: 
Good name in man or woman, dear my d, 
Is the immediate jewel of their 
Who steals my purse, steals trash; "tis something, nothing; 
*Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave t | 
But he that filches from me my g 1 name 
Robs me of that which not enriches 
And makes me poor indeed 
It is a pearl of abstract logic, a cut on the 
wheel of truth and polished with the most perfect defin- 
iteness of speech. All the beauty of its radiance depends 
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upon those sharply defined edges which music would only 
mar or dim. 

Wagner felt this characteristic of musical impotence, 
and therefore resolved to make his own librettos, so that 
the thought would be expressed in such uncommon 
phraseology as would admit of idealization. 

Now, while music can lend enchantment to a song of 
night in which the pale moon and the stellar splendors are 
praised, and the milky way, like a girdle about the loins 
of the universe, is spoken ot; yet it halts and becomes 
silly when it tries to sing the fact that the moon is 209,000 
miles distant from the earth, or the sun is 91,430,000 miles 
from it, or the unthinkable immensity of distance which 
our planetary system is from the nearest of the fixed stars, 
viz., two and a hali light years. (Light trave-ing at 200,- 
000 miles a second.) 

Thus while musical art instrumentally and chorally may 
express ponderosity, it is an exceedingly limited immen- 
sity when measured by the material standard; but when it 
zppeals to the emotions, cspccially the loftier emotions, 
it is limitless as the universe itseil 

For, while music cannot express the bigness even of a 
Mount Everett, let alone this little planet, when an in- 
spired mind touches it to an invocation or a song of 


+} ‘ 


praise, its flood beats against the starry gates of heaven 


itself, and the willing listener is borne up to the very 
heart of the Almighty. Thus the art o’erleaps the ma 
terial universe and annihilates all space 

Who that has listened to the andante of Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony, and also its final movement of tri- 





umphant victory over death, that has not been borne away 
to reaims where dwell the saints, and felt the breath of 
God upon his brow? 

I might mention other works which awaken the secret 


fountains of the soul, ior every earnest effort in art is, 





in its essence, an invocation s suffices to illustrate 


the point that music cannot express philosophy, logic, 


abstract reasoning or scientih 











In instrumental a sylvat itmosphere” may 
be suggested, but not a single tree in ed 

How distinguish an oak fror n ash, or a locust from 
a maple? Yet the m g ‘ ives is SO musical 
in itself that it can easily be represent 

So, too, the lop ola e] s¢ pert ly 
with a certain nical m« ent é ent, but the 
horse itself cannot be even remotely outlined 

The revelry of a company can be portrayed successfully 
but if it is in a saloon, a barn or palace, music cannot 
tell 

Wagner in his music drama “Siegfried” characterizes 


Fainer with deep, flabby tones in the tuba, but this af 


ill indicates the movement of the Wurm rather than its 


picture For who would be so foolish as to say music 
could indicate the form of a monster or its color? Can 
music paint a dragon’s tail, its mouth, nose or eyes 

a body which is a cross between a hedgehog and a 


python? 


In “Tristan and Isolde” the drinking of the fatal potion 
is accompanied witl rippling figure in the ‘cellos which 
quite appropriately indicates the swallowing of the liquid; 
but this is one of the menial uses of the art; certainly not 
its loftie st purpose for the nearer one comes to repre- 
senting a material fact in music the less and less ideal 


does it become 


lest it bring one down to the dissecting table while one 
should be mounting Pegasus for empyrean flights. 

Thus it must be apparent that while action, motion and 
emotion can be expressed, animate and inanimate things 
cannot be portrayed; otherwise what artist would not 
give us in music the “father of his country,” and the 
rugged, suffering, honest savior of it, Lincoln? 

The voices of nature, the wind, the brook, the storm 
and murmuring leaves, music can eloquently represent 
The emotions of love, hate, tenderness, terror, devotion, 
patriotism, the martial spirit of the soldier, and the timid 
trustfulness of modest maidenhood; in fact, the entire 
gamut of human feelings, retrospective joys, future hopes 
and present longings, music portrays far beyond the 


power of speech; but when it attempts the functions of 
the brush and easel or the chisel it is degraded 

Music must be the chariot on which the muse is borne 
aloft to heaven; not a truck with which to carry material 
things’ through the streets. Would you require Apollo 
in his chariot of gold, with wheels of light and horses of 
fire, to deliver a load of furniture or bric-a-brac at your 
door? 

Emerson most truthiully says in his wonderful “Essay 
on Art” that “there is a higher aim in art than art,” and 
that “to pursue beauty for its own sake alone (without 
its utilitarian purpose of love, religion or patriotism) is 
degrading 

In quoting this subtle thought lately to an artist friend 
he exclaimed, after reflection: 


[hat explains the apparent contradictions which the 
lives of some great artists exhibit. Their art is as impure 
as their lives.” 

“Yes,” I added, “and, it seems to me, that it .is this 
degrading worship of beauty for itself alone which has 
given us the present decadent French school, where im 
morality, vulgarity, immodesty and indecency are often 
exhibited in the royal robes of art, and the foulness 
a degenerate mind is sometimes masked behind a cowardly 
screen labeled art.” 

Therefore, if the composer would bequeath to posterity 
some imperishable benefit, let him use his art consistently 
to lend wings to fancy where speech is impotent; and 
soaring beyond the dark ocean of materialism, bear up 
ward on the symphonic waves of beauty the purest emo 
tions of the soul, to break in a language universal upon 
the shores of immortality, and murmur there the hopes 
and longings of the human heart 


Arens In His New Stupio.—F. X. Arens has re- 
turned from his vacation, passed in the Adirondacks. He 
will resume teaching Monday, September 23, in his new 
studio, 261 West Fifty-fourth street. Voice examinations 
will be held this week, Friday and Saturday, from 9 A. M 
to 5 p. M. Free tuition is offered to the students during 
the month of June who begin their work on the first 
week of the first term and continue the same uninter 
ruptedly to the end. Monthly students’ recitals will be 
given, in which all the advanced students will participate 

Georg Wilhelm Brandes, famous as a baritone in 
Marschner roles, Vampire, Templar, Hans Heiling and 
also in William Tell, Don Juan, Telramund and Hans 


Sachs, late director of the Breslau Theatre, died lately, 


aged sixty-five 


Grecory Hast AND Branms.—To so interpret Brahms’ 
songs as to make them perfectly intelligible and especially 
enjoyable as well, may be considered a high test of a 
singer’s art. Gregory Hast, the eminent English tenor 
whom Loudon G. Charlton will introduce to American 


audiences this coming season, is a Brahms apostle, so to 


speak, and he has made a specialty of some of the great 
composer's songs, notably “Die Meinacht.” Of his inter 
pretation of this number the English press is unanimous in 
its terms of high praise 

The Manchester Guardian Says To those listeners 
however, who had the good fortune to understand Get 
man the rendering of the song ‘Die Meinacht’ (Brahms) 
must have been a delight. It was sung in a manner that 
fully revealed the beauties of the mus 

Another authoritative critic says: “The strains which 
haunt my memory of that evening are those of Brahms’ 
‘Meinacht,’ which Gregory Hast sang by special request 
Surely ‘Meipacht’ is one of the most inspired I 
srahms’ songs, and when sung as it was the other evening 
would bring immortality t ts composer had he never 
written anything besides.” 


Cuarity Concert at ATLANTIC City Some of the ad 





vanced pupils of the Broad Street Conservatory, Philadel 
phia, gave a concert l of e A c City Hospita 
it the Brighton Casin Atlantic City, Thursday evening 
September 12. Those who contributed to the program were 
Miss Louise De Ginther, pianist, who played the Lie 
bestraume,” by |] i Now by her te ‘ Gilb 
Raynolds Cor und a Capric« xy Mendelssohn; Joh 
K. Witzem: \ t played tl Legend y 
Wieniawski, “Souvenir e Bad yy | Miss 
Ellellee Tuttle sang songs by Rubinstein and MacDow 

nd the Sint String O r r r rf 
M Witzeman, played tw r y | ( 
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And musical anatomy is to be avoided 
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ema ny Rnd, mama is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a complete 
nowledge of her art. 

HANS RICHTER—"I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a mos: solid school.” 


“LESCHETIZKY ” wreisvn 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna ; also Concert Pianiste. 
Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


DIRECTRESS 
AND FOUNDER, 





The Carlisle-Carr Concert Bureau 
and Greater Britain Musical Agency 


(The Foreiga and Colonial Bureau), 
108 New Bond Street, LONDON, W., ENGLAND. 


Opera, Oratorio, Concerts, At Homes, Garden Parties, 
Children Parties 


Sole control of the *‘ Artists’ Popular Coacerts."" 
Telegraphic Address: “‘ PANDECT,'’ London, 














34 THE MUSICAL COURI 


Mail for Artists. 


Mail matter addressed to the following is at THE Mu- 


SICAL COURIER Office: 


R. Hutchinson. 
Francis Stewart. 

Miss Clara L. Kellogg. 
S. P. Warren. 

Emil Fischer. 


DororHy Harvey ReE-ENGAGED.—Dorothy Harvey, the 
young Canadian soprano, has again been engaged as so- 
loist with the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra this season, 
opening November 7 and 9, in Pittsburg. Already Henry 
Wolfsohn, her manager, has booked for her some of the 
best engagements of the coming season in the principal 
cities here and in Canada. Mrs. Harvey’s musical career, 
has been and continues to be remark- 
ably successful. Last year she was associated with such 
artists as Mme. Schumann-Heink, Madame Mantelli, Cam- 
panari, Plangon, of the Metropolitan Opera Company ; 
Fritz Kreisler, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Gerardy, Gab- 


in such a short time, 


rilowitsch, Hugo Becker, Dohnanyi, Firangcon Davies 


ind others 


New Puptts to Stupy with ScHerHEy.—After a thor- 
oughly enjoyable summer M. J. Scherhey has returned to 
the city, and by this time has resumed his teaching at his 
studio, 780 Park avenue. Many new pupils have already 
sent in their applications, and from the looks of things 
Mr. Scherhey predicts a very busy season. While at Lake 
George Mr. Scherhey gave a number of successful con- 
at which his wife, a charming: woman and good con- 

contributed solos After the sojourn at Lake 

Mr. and Mrs. Scherhey visited the Pan-American 
at Buffalo and Niagara Falls. 


A PirrsFietp Concert.—Mme. Anita Lloyd, the dramatic 
soprano, assisted by Miss Georgiana Smith, violinist ; 
Frederick T. Francis, baritone, and Clarence A. Waugh, ac- 
companist, gave a concert at Central Hall, Pittsfield, Mass., 
on August 29. Madame Lloyd expects to be heard lafer in 
Lenox. 


MaupeE RAMEY Among the promising young singers 
of the Castle Square Opera Company, now playing at the 
Broadway Theatre, is Miss Maude Ramey, who comes 


from a distinguished Southern family. She has a fine 
soprano voice and is a woman of refinement and personal 
attractiol 

Ross GREEN.—Miss Rosa Green, an American singer 


who has appeared in minor parts at the music festivals in 
Maine. was married recently to Telemaque Kessauly, a 
London newspaper man. The home of the bride was at 
Louisville. Mr. and Mrs. Kessauly will live abroad. 


Mme. Josephine Jacoby, the contralto, has 


TAC OBby ; 
© - " . rH 
been engaged by the Chicago Apollo ¢ lub to sing Delilah 
this coming season. She has also been engaged by a 
s ming a —- 








BLAUVELT HONORED IN ROME. 


ILLIAN BLAUVELT was recently honored in Rome 

by the Order of St. Cecilia, which conferred a de- 

gree upon her. The Bangor Daily Commercial of Septem- 

ber 3 printed a detailed account of Blauvelt’s success in 
Rome, and it is here reproduced in part: 

Bar Harsor, September 3. 

Many institutions there are whose members represent most that 

is highest in science, music, art and literature, but, as in the royal 

diadem, the crown jewel shines forth conspicuously from among’ its 

fellows, so certain honorary institutions are pre-eminent for their 

exclusiveness and the great honor attached to their degrees, and 

so become regarded by the members of the professions that they 

represent as the veriest holy of holies. 
Such is the Royal Academy of St. Cecilia at Rome, which has 





LILL1AN BLAUVELT. 


but a few months since conferred a degree upon Lillian Blauvelt, 
the soprano, 

Founded in 1585, the institution commenced its existence, known 
as the Order of St. Cecilia, and to make certain that the degree of 
the order should be coveted to the utmost and recognized as stand 
ing alone in its exclusiveness, its creators ruled that the number of 
degrees conferred by the order should never exceed fifty, of which 
twenty-five should be conferred upon Italians and twenty-five upon 
foreigners. More than three centuries have now rolled by since 
the foundation of the Order of St. Cecelia, and in that time but 
eight foreigners have even received the degree, Blauvelt being the 
eighth to be thus honored, and the first English speaking person 
and the first of her sex to receive this most signal recognition of her 
talents. 

The events leading up to the presentation will prove of interest 
Rlauvelt was studying in Rome a few years ago, in 1897, when a 
great musical event was announced, the singing of the Verdi Re 
quiem under the direction of the Royal Academy of St. Cecelia 
In the quartet was Marconi, the tenor; Nannetti, the basso; Madame 
FAalchi, contralto, but to find a soprano seemed impossible 

It was at this time that Blauvelt was told of the difficulty by 
her teacher, and she stated that possibly she could help out. In 
four days she learned the whole part, music and Latin, and then 
in the mass sang her, part so gloriously that musical Rome was at 
her feet in an instant. So wonderful was the performance that it 
was generally believed that Count San Martino, the president of 
the academy, had arranged it for a surprise. 

The American soprano was summoned to the palace and presented 
to Queen Margherita. 

Last February Verdi died and the academy wished to give the 
Verdi Requiem in memoriam. Telegrams were sent to Blauvelt 
asking her to participate. She was not able to leave London until 
April 1, but the ceremony was postponed awaiting her coming. It 
was a second triumph, and of the quartet the most distinguished 
honors went to the American singer. Then it was that the academy 

nferred the degree, while at the same time the name of the singer 
was carved on a marble slab in the academy. 


—_ 


English Opera Opened. 


HE Castle Square Opera Company opened its second 

season at the Broadway Theatre on Monday night 

with Puccini’s “La Bohéme.” Last night “Aida” was 

sung, and it will be repeated to-night and Friday night. 
“Trovatore” and “Martha” will be staged next week 





MANTELLI.—Here are three more Mantelli press 
notices. More news of this well-known artist will be 
given later 

The Mantelli was the heroine of the night. She performed the 
leading part with equal dramatic talent and effect, being applauded 
with real enthusiasm in the musical passages of importance. The 
attention of the public was concentrated on this distinguished artist, 
and in the second act she was the object of an enthusiastic ovation. 
La Tarde, July 4 


Goethe’s creation found in The Mantelli a profound, real, touching 
echo. When she asks, “Know’st theu the Land?” her song was im 
pregnated with the very flowers, the murmur of the woods and the 
rustic scenes of the country. The song in Filine’s boudoir was given 
with enchanting grace. The final scenes, all was admirable in her 
FE! Figaro. 


The representative of Carmen had to-night a grand success 
The opinion expressed in the foyer between the acts was that such 
a superb performance had never been heard in Santiago. From Man 
telli’s first appearance on the stage the public demonstrated its sym- 
pathy, bestowing on her warm and enthusiastic applause. A better 


Carmen cannot be demanded.—La Tarde, July 4. 


Evecta Girrorp.—The bookings for Electa Gifford 
have been so numerous that her season is already well 
filled. In October she will sing in Milwaukee, Madison, 
La Crosse, Rockford, Janesville, Elgin, Belvidere, Me- 
nominee, Eau Claire, Chippewa Falls, Green Bay, Osh 
kosh, Racine and Muskegon 

She will then return to the East, where she will fill im 
portant engagements during November and December, 
including four concerts with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF OpEera.—The opening exercises of 
the American School of Opera were held at the Berkeley 
Lyceum, on Monday, September 16. An outline of the 
work to be+done by the school was given by Mr. Stewart 
and Messrs. Habelmann and Hageman made some remarks 
relative to their departments 

The school enters upon its second year with every pros 
pect of continued success 

ZELDENKUST.—In addition to bookings already an 
nounced for Eduard Zeldenrust with the leading orches 
tral organizations, Manager Loudon G. Charlton Has just 
arranged for an appearance of the celebrated Dutch pian- 
ist with the Pittsburg Orchestra at Cleveland in February, 
with the Fortnightly Club, of that city. Zeldenrust has 
also be en booked ior concerts in Ne WwW York and Boston 
with the Kneise] Quartet 

Mrs. Van Houten, of Newark, N. J.. announces the 
marriage of her granddaughter, Miss Lulu Augusta Pot- 
ter, to Percy Wiley Rich, on Monday, September 2. Miss 
Potter, who is a prominent vocal instructor in Altoona, 
Pa., has for some years been one of Madame Von Klen- 
ner’s most capable and enthus Siastic pupil representatives. 








Washington society to sing in “The Messiah 








ia. . | THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Rapidly, easily and correctly acquired b 
KIMON’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM. 





———— — ( 


SCHOOL FOR AC CTING. 


Private lessons 


francs, post free.) 
by M. D. Kimon, ee ee ee 


10 rue Cambon, Paris. MLLE. NILANDE, 





EMIL BERTIN, | 


ter Régisseur de la Scéne de |’Opera Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 


41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. Supplementary Education, 
| French Language Obligatory. 





Mtie. GRACE LEE HESS 


SCHOOL. (Av. Marceau). 


Me. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 


VOCAL _PROFESSOR. 
_ Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de btenaenntans Gananiaes. Address : 141-143 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


VICTOR BAILL ARD, 


BASSO-BARITONE. 
Oratorio and Song Recital. 





Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- | McCALL LANHAM 


mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
37 rue de Chaillot. 


BARITONE. 





MLLE. KIKINA, 


145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 





Mme. MARIE ROZE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
37 rue Joubert. sa 
Chaussée d’Antin, ; : Paris. } 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in cast. 
on stage. 


Pantomime, &c. 





MLLE. MARTINI, 
Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comigque, Spies Lyrique, 
Professor of * 
Silent Interpretation, fey ‘Davinesa, Gesture, BALDELLI, 


ITALIAN BARITONE. 


87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Care AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC, 
212 West 59th Street, New York. 








LA VILLA VIOLETTE 


TROCADERO, | ™me. ROGER-MICLOS, 


PIANO—PARIS. 
22 Rue Raynouard. . Mme. Fiessinger. Elementary and Superior Class and Private Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. Public Pupils’ Concerts. PROF. DE CHANT. 


All facilities of "bus and tram. | (Etoile. 


(Champs Elysées). 


6 rue Euler, Paris. 


HOLMES COWPER 





27 Avenue MacMahon. 











DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage | 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, sol- 
fége, ensemble music, mise-en-scene, 


Class and single lessons. 
oaniment. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. a 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, Mme. FLORENZA 


i VOCAL PROFESSEUR, LEIPSIC, 
tan hg oe ioli »§ rue Bassano, Paris. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- Seecciel sessions durin 


sum 
EPERTOIRE AN INTERPRETATION. 


62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


TENOR. 
ADDRESS Kimball Hall or 
The Hamlin Co., CHICAGO. 





VIOLINISTE. 
Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 


10 rue Froidevaux, Paris. 





30 rue St. Petersbourg. 


FRENCH SCHOOIZI 


M. DUMARTHERAY, 


Mme. IDA LURIG, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—I talian—German. 
Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 


d’ARONA, 





DRESDEN. 


Mrs, SKENE-GIPSER, 





MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance !’Alma, Paris. 


Only opportunitg in Leipsie to study the 
Leschctizky Method, 


ONCE A WEEK IN DRESDEN. 











From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- | PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 


cent, Conversation. Special 


(Opera.) 14 rue Taitbout. | American reference. 29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 


Mite. MARIE FOU RNAITSE, 


Method for Foreigners. 





Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 
Organ, Harmony and Piano. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
° 218 Tremont Street, Boston. | STUD'O: 39b Mitzer Strasse, LEIPSIC. 


Best recommerdations by Leschetizky, Nikisch, 
Hans Sitt and others. 


Piano Lessons given in English or German. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


BALDWIN PIANO “nas:vista, 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
D. H s BA L DWI] N & CO., Louisville, Chicago. 
STRICH & ZEIDLER, A. B. CHASE 
Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. PLAN OS. 
OPULAR PEASE PIANO 60, eres or the plant, the singer, the teacher 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. the student, the conservatory, the concert 


Office and Salesrooms: 109 West 42d Street ' r 
* Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 
IANOS. NEW YORK. seat iin: Sacesinaesiintaictia tai haat 


et HUGO GORLITZ 


SOPHIE HEYMANN CONCERT DIRECTION —_=a. 
PHIE HEYMAN! LONDON, W. 


Agency Founded 1870 


HERMANN W oOLFFE. F uropean-American Concert Bureau 


Nine years Director of Paderewski's Tours 
Sole Agent and Manager of Kubelik. 


























H e AMERICAN TOVR. OF KVBELIK, 1901-1902 
. . - sha Under Management of 


MR. DANIEL FROHMAN (@ MR. HVGO GORLIGZ 


Pa cert pooch Sy tetra CARL FISCHER, &.® & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 

















Royal Conservator of Music. and Theatre, bt, ay Germany 


Nahrer xe 


MUSIC PUBLISHER and IMPORTER. 


1= METRONO 





E. A. LEOPOLD, Vocal rere NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, «Hazelton Brothers 5 


FOUNDED 1850 PIANOS, 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLL4AENDER, Director. 


ONSERVATORY: Develo anches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 











tr ra g for t Stag ORCHESTRAL SCH g a 
instruments SEMINARY . t ning for 5 1ORUS S CHOO! ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN HO 
Principal Teachers: HARM AN M SEP £ Hans Pfit Prof. § E APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 
aubert PIANO I es Ant t t H Prof Jed 
tka A. Pape lick, H f s vi . & f } } Tauber juenthe 
Freudenberg, \ rH ls r t SINGIN Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kemp e e ‘ 
ner, Mme Blatr e ¢ I M r Ww slaw Seidema A Heinemant ~ 
ner aime. Blanche, Corelli; eau Julie, Morller: Wladsalaw, Seidemenn, Aicxanger Hevemas. | Nos, 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
Prof justay H ‘ B Dess "\ y Nicking WV R p " ELLO—He rich 
Kiefer HARP, HARMONIUM—I I t ORGAN—Ot D Royal Mus Director. ete 
CHARGES f =) ks $ I 500 8 Sia Anr ally 
Prospectuses may lx t j £ the servator I s fr ved t sulta 
tion hours from 11 1. t 
ESTAI 





Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


K L | N D W 0 RTH- S C Hl A K W E N K A A Thorough Musical Education After ter the Methods of Fe Foremost European Conservatories, 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. e as well as 
4 a 7 v4 not . e g L er y time during 

Conservatory of Music, , a. yey Ay 
iechests ‘ er ‘ ef a e¢ in the 
- __ 19 Steglisserstr., BERLIN, W.-- 4 mble I g. | ; 6 ‘ ¢ c an pursue 
N r Lang f I f e¢ Direct 

Director Dr. H » Go IMI Professors Xaver and Put! S ARWENKA - 
spectus may be tained from the Conservatory Pupils received at ar time Miss CLARA BAUR, 
7 ( eve ‘ Fourth and Lawrence Streets 

————E Point ar theenee C necinnati, Ohio, 











COLOGNE-ON-THE- 


poten in ole - The Conservatory of Music, ” Tere SF vee. ? <a 


The Conservatory embraces First, Instrume ntal (comprising all solo and al! instrumental in 
struments); second, Vocal, and, third, Theory of Music and Composition Sc s ¢ cseoms 
The Vocal Schoo! is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (6) operatic singing 
There is also a training scho for pianoforte teachers. In nnection with these subjects there are _——————EE sieetegeines 
classes for Italian, German, literature liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), | “esdemoiselles YERSIN 
ensemble singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading wchestral playing, conducting, &c., Shades H pene ° 
&c. Teaching staff consists of forty songhars 
. . D 


Winter Term begins September 16; Summer Term, April 1. Entrance examination takes place . 
on the same days at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory 
violin, —_ violo mc ello elasses; 200 marks ($so) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 and Harmony. . . . RK 
marks ($100) for solo singing r te e R . . 
Por full Senile apply to the} Se-:retary WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY, | 120 EAST 56th STREET. NEW YORK ul 
e€ 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


SteEINWAY & Sons are the only manufacturers who m: 


ike all component 
(including the 


ywn factories 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 






St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY, 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 

















GRAND and UPRIGHT * 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 













OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOSI EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


























EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON 







THE JOHN CHVR CH CO. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI. CHIC_AGO 











PIANOS 








CHICAGO, 


MBALL* 


ILL., U. S. A. 





BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK, 





THE CELEBRATED 


Pianos, and 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade 


Are at present 
the Most 


Popular and 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, 








Cor. 


Preferred by 
the Leading 


Artists. 





22d Street. 


VOSe © 


ae appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 

























